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The Holy City. 


ERUSALEM (the 


heritage of peace) 


stormed the strong- 
hold of the Jebu- 
sites, and founded 
there his capital, 
been the scene of 
the most sangui- 
nary warfare and of 
the most terrible 
massacresthe world 
has ever witnessed. 
Not to speak of 
the ravages of the 
Egyptians, the Philistines, and the Assyrians ; 
the Romans, under Titus, destroyed, during the 
siege, more than one million Jews within and 
around the city walls. The Arabs then had 
their turn, and afterwards the Crusaders, who 
slew there 70,000 Moslems in one week; again, 
the Mahometans fought for and conquered El 
Khuds (the holy), whence they believe the Pro- 
phet ascended through the Seven Heavens, as 


related in the 17th chapter of the Koran, | 
| have been carried on, and the disputes that are | 
Even in our own day, the holy places of Jeru- | 


entitled the “ Night Journey.” 


salem, and of the neighbouring village of Beth- 
lehem, afforded a pretext for the bloodiest 
contest of modern times, which fertilized the 
Crimean plain with the best blood of England, 
France, Russia, and Italy, and paralyzed the 


minds of great statesmen, rendering them impo- | 


tent for fature good. What a mournful pictare | 
of the results of religious bigotry does all this | 
present to the Christian philanthropist and | 
philosopher. 

From causes similar to those which produced | 
such direful effects, arose the wordy war that is 


now going on around us regarding the exact site | 
The battle is still raging be- | 
| Jerusalem dignitaries of all the Churches, who 


of the haly places. 
tween Fergusson, Williams, De Vogiié, and others, | 
about the position of Mount Calvary, and of the | 
sepulchre of Our Lord. 
batant crows when he discovers the weak points | 
of his adversary! How each minor combatant 


chuckles when he thinks he has produced a new | 


fact for the consideration of the archzological 
world! At last, however, we have hopes of a 
truce; for a society has been established, com- 
posed of men of every shade of opinion and reli- 
gious belief, for the purpose of investigating 
these matters thoroughly, by sending out an expe- 
dition of competent persons to explore, excavate, 
measure, draw, photograph, or in any other 
way obtain the information which is necessary 
to solve these doubts and end these discussions. 
So we must all be prepared to accept the truths 
which these efforts will bring to light; and, if 
necessary, to surrender our most dearly-cherished 
belief in the authenticity of all that has been 

said or written upon the subject previously. 
This would be a hard task for some, no doubt. 
It would be hard for the pious Russian who has 
journeyed from the region of Siberian snows, 
enduring privation in every form, for the privi- 
lege of visiting the holy tomb, of sleeping all 
Easter eve within the Rotunda in order that he 


might be one of the first to light his anes at the 
miraculous flame (unsuspicious of the agency of 
lucifer matches), to find that his pilgrimage was 
in vain, and that he was in the wrong spot 
altogether. 

It would be hard to the Romanist who has 
gone the circuit of all the holy places, under 
the guidance of a monk, and has received a 
certificate setting forth that he went the ap- 
pointed round, to find that his certificate is false 
and only so much waste paper. 

It would be hard, also, though in a slighter 
degree, to the untravelled Christian, who has 
formed a tolerable idea of the appearance of the 
surroundings and belongings of the Holy Sepul- 
chre, from photographs, drawings, and pano- 
ramas, to find that his treasured ideal picture is 





has, since the time | 
when King David | 
all of these, we repeat, it would be hard to give 
|up the long-entertained conviction that the 
| Church of the Holy Sepulchre was what its 
/name imported, and to be compelled to own 





but a dissolving view; that it disappears while 
he contemplates it, and somehow leaves him in 
a muddle, and uncertain about his bearings. To 


that it was in some entirely different locality. It 


holy pile,—ay, and will continue to do so until 
men learn that Charity is the elder sister of 
Faith. 

From the top of our hotel we saw to our left 
the dome of the rotanda of the church, which is 
flat-sided. Next to it, the old Campanile, now 
disused,—for the Turks will not tolerate the sound 
of bells ;—and beyond it a smaller dome, which 
stands over the choir. In front of us were the 
flat-topped houses forming our street ; and over 
them was a large space of waste ground, formerly 
belonging to the Hospital of St. John, a founda- 
tion of the Crusaders, and now, we believe, ceded 
to the French—(why do they not build upon it 7) 
In the distance was the green cupola of the 
Dome of the Rock, always the most imposing 
feature in a view of Jerusalem. The background 
was formed by the Mount of Olives, crowned by 
the Mosque of the Ascension. Behind us was 
the Pool of Hezekiah, black and stagnant, and 
surrounded by houses. 

Before proceeding it would be well to give our 
readers a general idea of the form and position of 
the city. Many of them, no doubt, are acquainted 
with the plan of it; but those who are not may 





would be a painful wrench, as bad as the pulling 
out of an eye-tooth; but still, if necessary, it 
must be borne, for “Truth is great and must 
prevail,” as say the copybooks. 

Pending the results of these investigations, 
we shall not hazard theories of our own upon | 
the subject, but simply note what came under 


observation during our walks in and about the 
city of Jerusalem; and, as the true names of 
places are still in doubt, we shall, for the sake 
of avoiding prolixity in description, prefer to call 
places by their old world names, declining to, 
adopt Lord Russell’s phraseology, when speaking 
of the South as the so-called Confederate 
States, but saying the Holy Sepulchre, in place 
of the so-called Holy Sepulchre. 

After what we have said about the wars that 


now raging about Jerusalem, and more especially | 


about the Holy Sepulchre, which is the kernel | 


of the nut, our readers will be as much sur- | 
prised to hear as we were to see, upon going to 
the terraced house-top early in the morning | 
after our arrival (we always find it the best plan | 
to endeavour to gain a general view of any town 
that is new to us as soon as possible, in order 
| to lay down the bearings of any place we w ish | 
to see), that there was a great gap in the dome | 
‘of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. Many 
square yards of lead were wanting, the timbers | 
were visible; and, whenever it rained, the water | 
must have sapped the walls and poured into the 
building itself; and yet there were dwelling in 


were squabbling, writing, and almost cursing one 


same building, which they naturally considered 
the most sacred ofany. We asked for an explana- 
tion, and were told in reply that France wished 
to repair it (the second Helena, of course, would 
be delighted to do so) ; Russia wished to repair it ; 
England was, of course, indifferent; but the 
Sultan was anxious to have a finger in the pie, 
and the Christian Powers were unwilling that 
the infidel should participate, and thus have a 
further lien upon the sacred edifice: so between 
the three it was allowed to fall into a state of 
dilapidation which, if it occurred in a public 
building in England, would excite the interference 
of that despotic power, the police under the} 
Building Act. We cannot vouch for the truth | 
of the story, but the plain frightful fact was | 
before us—typical, we afterwards had occasion | 
to remark, of the anarchy produced in Jerusalem 
by strong prejudices. Fanatics of every faith 
abound. Jealousies, scandals, quarrels, and 
fights, even in the Holy Sepulchre itself (on the | 
occasion of the lighting of the sacred fire in 1834, 
four hundred people were killed within the | 





Rotunda), result from them, and profane the | 


i west, Acra. 


‘divided within the walls. 
| metan quarter; at its west angle is the Damascus 


gain a tolerable notion of it in the rough by 
drawing a lozenge on a sheet of paper, point 
uppermost, and then sub-dividing it into four 


| smaller lozenges by lines drawn from the centre 


of each side. Let them write upon the upper- 
most or northern division, Bezetha; on the 
southern, Zion ; on the east, Moriah ; and on the 
These will represent the four parts, 
formerly mountains, into which the city is 
Bezetha is the Maho- 


Gate ; at its east the Gate of St. Stephen. Acra 
is the Frank quarter; in it stands the Holy 
Sepulchre. Zion is the Armenian and Jewish 
quarter ; and at its west corner is the Jaffa Gate. 
Moriah is occupied almost exclusively by the 
'Haram-es-Sherif—the site of the Temple ; and 
is separated from Zion by the Tyropeean valley, 
which is represented by the dividing line, and 
which terminates in the Dung Gate, now closed. 
The Golden Gate, in the centre of the side of 
| Moriah, is also closed ; but there is an open gate 
in the middle of the south-west side of Zion. 

Jerusalem is not a regular lozenge in form, 
but a trapezicm, with the west and east sides 
longer than the others ; nor does the point stand 
due north, but rather to the east. Still, the 
‘sketch we have suggested will convey a better 
idea of its form than any simple written 
description. 

The city lies on the side of a mountain, sloping 
gradually towards the south-east, and is sur- 
rounded by valleys on all sides but the north. 
east—that of Jehoshaphat being on the east ; that 
of Hinnom on the south; that of Gihon, which is 


How each chief com-| another, in order to obtain a footing in this self- | shallow, on the west; beyond there are high 


mountains. Thus a traveller coming from Jaffa, 
when crossing the ridge of the mountains, sees 
little but the outer walls; whereas, from the 
summit of the Mount of Olives, on the east, he 
has a splendid panorama of the entire city. 

The general character of the country around 
is arid, stony, and barren ; here and there alittle 
grass is to be seen, and in the valleys and on the 
slopes of the mountains there are a few olive- 
trees; otherwise all is burnt up, and of a brown 
colour. Of all representations of the character 
of the scenery, Seddon’s picture, in the South 
Kensington Museum, is the best, the most 
faithful and conscientious. The colouring is 
here true to nature ; but it appears to have been 
| painted early in the year, when vegetation was 
green: we saw it in October, when it was the 


| colour of hay. Roberts sacrificed truth for the 
sake of effect, by making the valleys too deep 


and the rocks around too precipitous. His views 


'of the city are very charming, but they are of 
| an idealized character. 


Our first impressions were, we suppose, simi- 


| lar to those of most travellers. We were struck 
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with the insignificance of what was the royal city 
of David avd Solomon, as compared with our 
modern towns; with the paucity of fine build- 
ings; with the squalor of the inhabitants ; with 
the crowded state of some parts of the town ; 
the Jewish quarter, for instance, contrasted with 
the great quantity of waste land in the Maho- 
metan quarter, and in proximity to the walls; and 
with the heaps of dirt, dust, and ashes, which 
abound on every side. No wonder that parts 
of the Tyropcean valley and other natural hollows 
have disappeared. There are but four practicable 
gates in the walls, and the inhabitants, rather 
than take the trouble to carry rubbish through 
them by a circuitous route, throw it into the 
nearest hollow. We believe that most of the 
modern honses are reared upon dust-heaps, and 
that deep excavations would reveal much con- 


cealed by this accumulation of ages, especially | vary. The floor of this is without doubt founded | animosity of King Theedore 


in those places where there have been valleys. 


we believe the Eastern churches alone have the 


right of celebrating in it. Would that the build- 
ing were more like what it was originally ; but 
unfortunately, after the fire of 1808, it was re- 
built and beautified by a Greek architect, who 
cased the columns of the Rotunda, rebuilt the 
central chapel in bad taste, and otherwise 
altered and disfigured the interior of the church, 
so that but little pure Gothic is visible. Le 
Brun gives a large view of the interior in its 
former state, which in every point confirms 
M. De Vogiie’s restoration. Within this building 
are crowded most of the spots which were the 
scenes of our Saviour’s passion. We shall con- 
_tent ourselves with enumerating them. On our 
right on entering the church, that is, on the 
| south transept, are two staircases of eighteen 
| steps, leading up to the chapel of Mount Cal- 





| on @ rock ; for in one place may be seen the hole 


it is that of St. Helena’s Chapel, and that we are 
standing actually upon the roof of that-.ebapel ; 
for its floor, be it remembered, is 16 ft.tbelow 
the level of the ground, and we are some 10 ft. 
or more above. The black monks take us to their 
chapel and show us every civility. They seem 
miserably poor. They get no live beef-steaks 
and such like luxuries here, but live in a state of 
indigence, and are barely tolerated by their 
fellow-Christians. We should say lived,—for 
since the time of our visit British protection, 
which was their sole safeguard, has ‘been with- 
drawn, on the pretemce that Abyssinia is a pro- 
vince of Turkey (how shall we maintain 
the power of the Crescent againet the Cross ?), 
and the poor fellows, expelled from even this 
wretched abode, have bad to trudge ‘back to 
their own country, and have there exeited the 
us. This 
had led to the imprisonment.ef our consul and 





There are but three chief thoroughfares in the | in which the foot of the cross was placed, and | missionaries, aud has alienated from us the 
city, and these are constantly crowded with | near it the rent that opened at the Crucifixion.| minds of all members of the ‘Coptic church, 
shrieking Arabs, grave Turks, greasy Jews, | In the transept near to the choir is the Stone of which church, though 4tamey be.said to possess 


Greeks, Armenians, and Copts, in variously- 
coloured dresses, the effect of which is toned 


down here and there by a European in sober | 
One street leads from the Jaffa Gate | 


black. 
to the Haram, and may be represented by 
the line drawn on our lozenge, except that it 
does not reach the corner, but the middle, of 
Mount Moriah. A second leads from the 
Damascus Gate, with one or two turns to the 
Gate of Zion. A third leads from St. Stephen’s 
Gate to the Holy Sepulchre, and is called the 
Via Dolorosa, as it is reputed to be that by 
which our Saviour was led from Pilate’s Hall to 
Mount Calvary. There are many other smaller 
streets and lanes, dark and gloomy from being 
partly arched over, leading nowhere, or ending 
in the city walls. Along one of the for- 
mer, which may be considered part of the 
chief thoroughfare, we walked to the great 
centre of attraction, the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. Turning to the left when we quitted 
our hotel, and then again to our right at a distance 
of a few hundred yards, we reached the narrow 
street of the Palmers, which flanks the south 
side of the church. Passing down this to the 
east amidst the booths of those who sold candles, 
beads, relics, and such like commodities to the 
pilgrims, we soon reached a square flagged area 
an front of the south entrance. Before us rose the 
facade, which has been so often engraved and de- 
scribed. Two fine pointed arches, each of several 
orders of mouldings, spring from verde-antique 
columns with richly-carved capitals. These form 
doorways, and have lintels and tympana, with 
sculpture. The easternmost of these is blocked 
up. Above there is a richly-foliated string- 


course, and above that are similar arcades in- | 


closing windows. The whole is as fine a facade 
of French Gothic of the latter part of the twelfth 
century as one could wish to see. Adjoining, 
forming the west boundary of the area, is a cam- 
panile of three stages, also in good style. Bases 


of columns existing on the south side of this area | 


show that formerly there was a porch or atrium 
here. 
arrested by a group of Turkish cavasses, who 
levy a tax of a few piastres upon pilgrims enter- 
img the church. The church is actually the pro- 
perty of Mussulmans, who are paid, as a Fran- 
ciscan monk informed us, every time it is opened 
for service by the community, whether Latin, 
Greek, Armenian, or Coptic, whoever wishes to 
celebrate, and who also must receive consider- 
able sums from pilgrims, as there are sometimes 
no less than 30,000 in the city during Holy 
Veek. Whether this money goes into the trea- 
sury of the Government, or whether some of it 
goes to the Christian patriarchs, we cannot say ; 
but it certainly seemed strange that the sepulchre 
of our Lord should be guarded by unbelievers. 
In order to a clear comprehension of the 
plan of the building, let us imagine the tran- 
septs and circular apse of a French twelfth- 
century church, with a dome over the cross- 


ing, a choir carried to the western bay of| 
the cross; and beyond it a sanctuary, both | 


of them separated by walls from the tran- 
septs and circumambulatory; three radiating 
chapels in the large apse, a lady-chapel at the 
south-east corner, tacked on to a circular nave. 
The choir and sanctuary belong to the Greeks; 
they have also chapels in the south transept and 
in the Rotunda. The Armenians have the lady- 
chapel, in reality that of St. Helena; but the 
poor Latins are left “out in the cold” on the 
north side, where there are no holy sites, but 
they share the chapel of Calvary with the 
Greeks. The Rotunda is common to all, though 


On entering the church our attention is | 


| Unction. 

| In the thickness of the wall of the Rotunda are 
the tombs of Joseph of Arimathea and Nicode- 
mus. Near the Latin chapel, on the north, is 
the spot where Christ appeared to St. Mary 
Magdalene. The chapels in the circamambula- 
tory mark the place where our Saviour was 
stripped and crowned with thorns. There is 
no occasion for us to remark how many of these 
sites appear apocryphal to us, or the reverse, 
especially at a time when the authenticity of 
the whole is called in question. The Chapel 
of St. Helena is the most interesting for its 
architecture. Its floor is 16 ft. below the level 
of the church, and is reached by a flight of 
twenty-eight steps. It is square in plan, and 
has a central dome resting upon four pointed 
arches, which spring from as many columns with 
large capitals. The lower part of the bell of 
each capital is of basket-work. There is a row 
of acanthus leaves above, and the abacus has a 
classical character. They are altogether Byzan- 
tine, but the pointed arches are twelfth-century 
work ; so we are naturally led to conclade that the 
chapel was rebuilt at the last-mentioned period, 
and that capitals of an earlier building were 
used. At the south-east corner another flight of 
steps leads down to a smaller chapel in a cave 


in the rock, in which it is said that the true | 


cross was found by St. Helena. 

Beyond the Chapel of St. Helena there is little 
to remark in the building. The Rotunda is in a 
nondescript style of architecture. The Greek 
choir is rich in decoration, and has a magnificent 
iconostasis. The Franciscan chapel is quite a 
| modern structure, or, at all events, bears no 
marks of great age. There are many dependen- 
cies of both the Greek and Latin convents 
attached to the north and south sides of the 
church, but in none of them did we notice any 
| architectural peculiarities. 

Upon quitting the church, and proceeding 
eastward through the street of the Palmers, we 
| perceive on our right-hand a fine Norman arch, 
with a label adorned with sculpture represent- 
ing the months of the year, Within this arch 
have been two small arches forming the doorway 
of the Hospital of St. John, a sort of xenodo- 
chium or khan established by the Crusaders. It 
is now entirely destroyed, and its ruins oc- 
cupy that plot of waste land which we saw 
from our hotel. At the corner are the remains 
of the Church of St. Mary the Great, and upon 
the opposite side of the street those of another 
church, St. Mary Latin. These three edifices, 
as well as the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
have been fine specimens of twelfth-century 
Pointed architecture. What astonishes most is 
to find so many traces of the Crusaders and so 
many fragments of really good Gothic. In 
addition to the three buildings above mentioned, 
there are the Church of St. Anne, almost entire, 
that of St. Mary Magdalene, the Tomb of the 
Virgin Mary, and the Church of the Ascen- 
sion. Besides these, the ruins of ten or twelve 
more churches are known, the sites of which 
have not been identified. Having passed the 
church on our left-hand, we turn southwards, 
pass the east end of the Church of the Holy 
| Sepulchre; then again go a few yards to the 
| west, and, ascending a flight of steps on our 
_ left, reach a platform, on which are several de- 
| tached cells,—we cannot call them houses,— in- 
| habited by black men, who, from their beardless 
faces and long blue robes, look like Arab women. 
These are the Copts and Abyssinian monks, and 
_ this is their convent. In the centre of the plat- 
| form rises a dome. We find, upon looking into it,. 





} 
j 


| but a barbarous form ef ‘Ohristianity, flourished 
| when our ancestors lived wpon acorns, tatteoed 
themselves in wonderful patterns of a blueish 
colour, and worshipped Ther and Woden, for 
/ whom we have still suéh a«urviving affection 
| that we perpetuate their memery-in the names we 
'give to the days of the week. May not our 
|enemies likewise say thmt there are traces of 
| paganism lingering amongstusstill? Dr. Gobat, 
the Anglican bishop of Jerusalem, and Dr. Beke, 
the Abyssinian traveller, are the authorities for 
‘this account of the reasons for the exodus of 
these poor monks, and better @utherities there 
| could not be, as both of them kmow more.abeut 
| the merits of the case than any one else. 
Proceeding due east from the Church of the 
| Holy Sepulchre, by a street which descends till 
it crosses the main thoroughfare from the 
Damascus Gate, we find ourselves in the Via 
Dolorosa ; we find the spots where Jesus Christ 
is believed to have fallen under the burden of 
his cross, marked by columns ; the house of St. 
Veronica ; that of the wandering Jew ; the place 
where Simon of Cyrene, helped to bear the 
cross; the chapel standing where the Virgin 
Mary fainted; the arch of the Ecce Homo, 
part of which is Roman work ; and, lastly, the 
palace of Pilate, which adjoins the north side of 
the Haram. Here, seeing a street on our right, 
|terminating in an inviting open space, with 
| trees in it, we turned into it, but were soon startled 
| from our meditations by the apparition of an in- 
| furiated Mussulman at the further end of it, who, 
by threats and violent gestures, signified to us 
that we must turn back, and we found that we 
had been strolling towards the sacred enclosure 
of the Haram, which none must approach except 
in the company of a consular cavass, prepared 
to smooth the path by a liberal baksheesh : so we 
consoled ourselves by visiting the ruined Pool of 
Bethesda, near St. Stephen’s Gate, and looking 
at the Church of St. Anne, which stands oppo- 
site. The Pool is acistern in the form of a paral- 
lelogram, about 300 ft. in length by 120 ft. in 
breadth, and about 60 ft. in depth. It is now 
half-filled with rubbish, from the crumbling 
walls around it. It lies along the north wall of 
the Haram. The Church of St. Anne, which has 
been ceded to the French, stands a short dis- 
tance from the road, on the other side; it has 
nave, aisle, four bays, groined roofs, a low dome 
over the fourth bay, and three semi-octagonal 
absides. It is, as well as the other Pointed 
buildings in Jerusalem, thoroughly illustrated by 
De Vogiié. Why it is still disused, and allowed 
to remain in a state of neglect, we cannot 
imagine. 








THE HEALTH AND DWELLING QUESTION . 
AT THE SHEFFIELD CONGRESS. 


THE meeting at Sheffield of the National As- 
sociation for the Promotion of Social Science, 
commenced on the 4th and terminated on the 
11th inst. With reference to numbers and the 
consequent financial results, we are disposed to 
think the congress will not prove so satisfactory 
as might be desired ; but as respects the interest 
of the papers read, the ability and vigour dis- 
played in the discussions, and the advantages, 
sanitary and otherwise, likely to ensue, it must 
be placed on a par with the most successful of 
previous meetings. We confine ourselves on the 
present occasion to the proceedings that relate 
to health, and for personal reasons make the 
reports given by the local press, the Sheffield and 





Rotherham Independent and the Shefield Daily 
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Telegraph, the basis of our account. At the first 
meeting of the Health Department (on Thursday 
morning) Dr. J. C. Hall, senior physician to the 
Sheffield Public Hospital, read a valuable and 
elaborate paper “ On the Effects of certain Shef- 
field Trades on Life and Health.” In the course 
of it he said,—What is the file cutters’ disease ? 
Poisoning by lead. I have already stated that 
the file rests on a bed of lead during the process 
of cutting, and that fine lead dust may be seen 
to rise every time the chisel is struck by the 
hammer. The men have a foolish habit of 
wetting the finger and thumb with which the 
chisel is held, by licking them ; they frequently 
eat their meals without washing their hands, 
and often take dinner in the workshop where the 
files are cut. As though fine lead dust, handling 
the lead at each shifting, and licking the fingers 
were not sufficiently poisonous, I saw in one of 
the file-cutters’ shops during the last few weeks 
a man whose wife had just brought him his 
dinner, eating it with unwashed hands, and 
dipping his fingers, blackened and covered with 
fine lead dust, into a paper which contained the 
salt for seasoning his beef. I went this day 
(September 25, 1865), to a file shop in which 
several men were at work cutting. ‘These men 
all take their dinners in the shop; they never 
wash their hands till they go home at night— 
“sometimes not then.” They do not change 
their clothes when they get home. One man 
made this statement :—“I have known a thou- 
sand file-eutters, but I only know one who takes 
the trouble to wash his hands before he gets his 
dinner; he works at Cammell’s; I never think 
of washing mine.” 

Further on he spoke thus of the causes which 
produce the grinders’ disease :—The cause of 
this disease is first the irritation produced by 
the metallic and gritty particles inhaled in grind- 
ing, and also in “hanging” and “racing” the 
grinding stones ; and next, the constrained posi- 
tion in which they labour, and which is un- 
favourable to the free action of the respiratory 
organs ; to this must be added the working for 
many hours in a badly ventilated room. When 
at work the grinder mounts what he calls his 
“horsing.” ‘This is a low narrow wooden seat. 
His elbows rest upon his knees, and his head, 
particularly when employed on very small 
articles, is bent over the stone. This position is 
a very injurious one, and when long continued is 
calculated, unquestionably, to induce pulmonary 
congestion. In many of the branches—table- 





knife grinding for example, the men often work 
in the coldest weather very thinly clad, their 


handkerchiefs off, their shirts open, and their | 
chests fully exposed; and this, too, in a room| 


feel screwed up,” and that something is so tight 
across their chests they cannot breathe. The 
cough is at first dry, but after a time there is a 
good deal of expectoration, which at first is 
frothy, and indicative of irritation. 

As to prevention,—This disease was formerly 
almost unknown, and for this reason: until the 
year 1786, when the first steam wheel was 
erected, grinding-wheels were built upon the 
banks of rivers in and near Sheffield; and water 
being the power employed, it will at once be 
obvious that the grinder would have many inter- 
ruptions to his trade, and that to grind day after 
day as the grinders now do was then impossible, 
and many of them were makers as well as 
grinders of cutlery. Nor was thisall. By the 
old regulations of the Cutlers’ Company, passed 
in the reign of Elizabeth, it was provided “that 
no person engaged in the said manufacture, 
either as a master, servant, or apprentice, shall 
perform any work appertaining to the said 
science or mystery of cutlers for eight-and- 
twenty days next ensuing the Sth day of August 
in each year, nor from Christmas to the 23rd 
day of January, upon pain and forfeiture, for 
every offence found and presented by twelve 
men of the said fellowship, of the sum of twenty 
shillings. No person occupying any wheel for 
the grinding of knives to allow of any work being 
done during the holiday months: penalty as 
before.” When grinding became a separate 
branch of trade their hours were no longer 
limited, and then, it would appear, that the fearful 
effects on the animal economy of constantly 
inhaling particles of steel and grit day after 
day began to develop themselves. This, then, 
leads me to a first practical suggestion for alle- 
viating the condition of the grinders,—namely, 
to diminish the hours of labour; and the most 
effectual way to do this is to abolish “ Saint 
days,” as the first days of the week are called by 
these men, and which are spent by but too many 
of them in drunkenness and intemperance. What 
is the result? They crowd into three or four 


days the labour that ought to be distributed over | 





the whole week, and many soon find, to their | 
| second paper read in the Health Section that 


cost, the folly of such preceeding. It is a no- 


tion in some of the hulls that a drunken grinder | 
often lives the longest. This is a very great | 


mistake, Intemperance has hurried hundreds of 
these men into their graves. 

Many years ago, the late Mr. Trickett, at the 
Union Wheel, showed me how the different pro- 
cesses could be gone through without injury to 
the grinder from the dust; and at the Soho 
Wheel I saw that shaping razors, and even 
“racing” a stone, by adding a properly con- 
trived box, could be rendered perfectly innocuous 


every bit of glass from the windows of which has | by the use of the fan; almost all the dust being 
been removed, that the light may not be ob-| driven off by the fan, up a shaft on the outside | 
structed, by the splashing of the dirty water | of the building. The particles of dust and steel | 
not carried away by the fan in “racing” astone | 
hulls are generally of mud, and always wet,| may be prevented from entering the air pas-| carried from them. What could be the cause of 
dirty, and uncomfortable. The men perspire | sages by tying, as all intelligent grinders do, | the high death-rate ? He asked what were the 
freely at their work, and in this condition often | when performing this work, a light handkerchief | employments of the men, and he was told of 


from the grinding stones. The floors of such | 


leave the hull, and, without putting on renee 


tional clothing, lounge about the yard in the 


over their nose and mouth. 
“ fannies,” 





Dr. Lankester, coroner for Middlesex, said he 
did not feel so much the having to speak after 
an honest lawyer (Lord Brougham had so spoken 
of Mr. Chambers), as to have to speak after a 
brilliant orator. He felt, too, that after the sub- 
ject of education, and the able manner in whieh 
the Common Serjeant of London had treated 
it, the subject of health would hardly be one 
that he could draw their attention to for a suffi- 
cient length of time to make any impression ; at 
the same time he would remind them that if 
they were to be educated, if they were to develop 
their minds to the utmost, there was one condi- 
tion necessary to that development, and that 
was good health. He appealed to the working 
men of Sheffield, and asked them whether that 
was not the platform on which all their hopes 
were centred, and from which all must spring. 
There was no working without health, there was 
no going on in life with integrity and success 
without health, and it was the want of health 
that rendered the poor man miserable and deso- 
late. And yet they knew that in that very Shef- 
field,—that busy, active, successful Sheffield,— 
there were many working men who did not pos- 
sess health, who were so little possessors of that 
health that there were whole classes of them 
who lived, not to the age of 70, which was the 
hope of man, nor te 60, nor to 50, nor to 40, 
nor to 30; there was a class amongst their 
fork grinders, the average of whose health was 
but twenty-eight years. He hoped they knew 
that; he hoped that had been told them ; and he 
hoped that it had been told the fork-grinders 
that there was hope for them; that they had it 
in their power to relieve themselves from the 
desolation and misery brought about by having 
to give up life at twenty-eight which God in- 
tended to last till seventy. The Health Depart- 
ment would be no department of the Social 
Science Association unless they should come and 
show them by inevitable demonstration that the 
life thus lost was unnecessarily lost, that there 
was no law of God that they should die at that 
great rate, but that it is by breaking the laws of 
life that their death was thus ensured. The 


day shocked him. The death-rate in Sheffield 
during the present year was 34 in 1,000, and 
they were told that it had been rising year after 
year 1 in 1,000, from 28 per 1,000 up to 34. 
Well, what did that mean? Why, 34 im 
1,000 was one of the heaviest death-rates 
in the kingdom. He did not know any other 
town where it was so high; and ought that te 
be in a city most gloriously situated for the pur- 
pose of obtaining health, surrounded by those 
everlasting hills, pouring down glorious torrents 
of water, ready to drink or to be used for washing 
or manufacturing purposes? ‘There they stood, 
in a position by which all that accumulated filth 
—which preduced disease— could be easily 


That these fans, or | dreadful employments which carried off men 
answer perfectly well, I have con- | unnecessarily, fork, razor, scissor, and needle 


open air, even when the weather is very cold. | vinced myself by actual experience, and by the | grinding—all businesses in which life was short- 
testimony of every dry-grinder who uses them. | ened below the average of other artizans; and 
To prevent the grinders’ disease, I am, there-| when they came to inquire why that was, they 
quent among them. I have seen many young| fore, of opinion,—Ist. That the hours of labour | found that it arose from removeable causes. He 


Inflammation of the lungs, pleurisy, rheumatic | 
fever, and diseases of the heart are not unfre. | 


boys suffering from grinders’ disease arising | 


should be reduced. 


2nd. That wet and dry | found that certain grinders worked at their trade 


from the dust inhaled in polishing; and in dry- grinders should on no pretence be allowed to | and still had an average of life longer than the 
grinders very often before the age of twenty,| work in the same room. 3rd. That the owners | average of men employed in the same work. 
evidence is present of the existence of this fear-| of wheels should be compelled to provide a fan| Where the means were properly employed of 
fal affection. I had a patient at the Public | for all dry-grinders. 4th. That all wheels should | cleansing the atmosphere, life was prolonged. 


Hospital last week, a grinder aged twenty-two. | 
On inquiring what was the matter with him, he | 


be placed under proper inspection,—properly 
ventilated and kept clean,—-the rooms built of a 


| 
i 
| 


i 
} 


They had had the pleasure im the Health Seetion 
of seeing a grinder, and a more intelligent man 


said, “ I grind razors, and have got what I shall! proper height, with sufficient space for each | he had not met during the meetings of their 


never get shut on”’ (rid of). 


man, and every wheel properly provided with | Association in the various towns. 


He had hearé 


He began to work at eleven, and had never | conveniences, the want of which at present, or | with great pleasare from the lips of John Wilson, 


used a fan. Both lungs were affected by the | 
grinders’ disease, but not nearly to the extent I | 
have seen them, even in younger men than this | 
poor fellow. At the commencement of the dis- | 


ease the breathing is difficult, more particularly | grinding is carried on the floor should be flagged 


when walking up a hill, going up-stairs, or | 
ascending the steps leading to the upper hulls in | 
which they work. At this early stage, the shoul. | 
ders are often elevated, in order to relieve the | 
distress occasioned by shortness of breath. The | 
disease shortly increases, and day by day makes 
certain progress in all dry-grinders working | 
without the protection of the fan. The digestive 

organs become impaired, the breathing is more | 
and more short and oppressed, the face has a 
dirty-white aspect, the countenance is indicative | 
of much suffering, he stops to cough in the | 
street as he crawls to his work, supporting him- | 
self against the walls. 
dry sensation in the throat, and tell you “they | 


the substitution for which, at many wheels, is a 
disgrace to the civilization of the nineteenth 
century, and, in asanitary point of view, a great 
evil. No floor should be of mad. Where wet 


on a sufficient incline to let the water run off. 
The Workmen’s Meeting, on Thursday evening; 
was a great success. 
formerly the theatre, crowded from floor to ceil- 
ing, pit, boxes, and gallery, with about 3,000 
men, was a remarkable sight. Lord Brougham 
presided. The Common Serjeant, Mr. Thomas 
Chambers, the new member for Marylebone, 
made a most effective speech ; and Mr. Thomas 


| Hughes, M.P., and Professor Fawcett, M.P., also 


addressed the meeting, Mr. Hastings, the general 
secretary, introducing each to the meeting. We 
confine ourselves to what was said by the two 


They all complain of a| speakers who had been requested to talk of 


health and homes. 


The Alexandra Music Hall. | 


| 





of this place, the statement that the death of 
the grinder, and the disease of the grinder, were 
not the necessity of his employment, but due te 
the want of attention on the part, on the one 
hand, of employers, and on the other of the men 
themselves, in not using the proper means for 
the saving of their lives. Remove from them- 
selves that cause of death, and discontimee car- 
rying on their works under circumstances which 
necessarily led to the destruction of their lives 
Let them educate themselves to the utmost on 
that point. Begin there. Leave, if they liked, 
their politics, their science, their mathematies, 
and study first how they were to live, how they 
were to make their existence healthy, their work 
the greatest success, and let nothing divert them 
from that study till they found they had dis- 
covered the means of preventing those terrible 
calamities coming upon them. He did not mean 
to say that this death-rate in Sheffield was 
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entirely owing to the grinders. There were 
other unhealthy occupations. They had heard 
from Mr. Holland that the workers in metal- 
mines were, from the want of proper ventilation 
and other inattentions, more exposed to danger 
than the workers in coal-mines. The deduction 
he drew from all this was, that there must be 
action taken on the part of the Government ; for 
whenever the local authorities failed it then 
became imperative on the part of Government 
to interfere, and say, ‘“‘ We cannot allow this evil 
to continue. If the people would not do it them- 
selves, then it would become necessary that 
Government should interpose and prevent this 
reckless waste of human life. The working 
men must look to Government for that protection 
of which they were at present deficient. He was 
no advocate of combinations of working men on 
wages questions ; for there every man was entitled 
to get all he could; but he was confident that 
there would be justice in the working men com- 
bining to compel the masters to protect them 
whilst exercising their daily calling. Let that 
be part of their organization—let them remem- 
ber that their health was a question of interest 
to their wives and families. The life of the 
working man was a question in which the whole 
community was interested. The death-rate of 
Sheffield ought not to be more than 24 at the 
utmost in 1,000. They managed to do with 23 
per 1,000 in London, and a reduction of 10 
per 1,000 would give a saving of 2,000 lives per 
annum in Sheffield. Did they think that those 
lives were worth nothing? Why surely they 
were worth 100]. per man. That was a small 
price for a black man, and he thought a white 
man was surely worth more. Well, but that 
increased death-rate of Sheffield over London 
was a loss to Sheffield of half a million of money 
per annum. He appealed to political economists 
whether he was in that statement reckoning 
without his host. If he were right, then what 
folly, what madness it was for people to go on in 
this penny-wise, pound-foolish manner, neglect- 
ing great things on which depended their life 
and happiness. 
Mr. Godwin said it was a great satisfaction to 
him to be permitted to meet such an extraor- 
dinary assemblage of the “bone and sinew” of 
Sheffield, and to assist in making known to them 
the objects of the Social Science Association, 
and to show that in some of these objects they 
were as much interested as any part of the 
people. In respect of health, for example, it was 
of even more importance to the working classes 
than to capitalists, that they should be possessed 
of it. It was more important to them than to 
the capitalist, because the latter had his wealth 
to fall back upon, while the working man had 
either to starve, go to his benefit society, or 
receive parish relief. They had aright to look 
for protection in directions where they could not 
protect themselves; but unless they got infor- 
mation and learnt how to protect themselves no 
good would be done. They would then see, that 
to have health, it was necessary to have pure 
air. This would no doubt appear a very simple 
matter ; yct people did not see that, if they shut 
up in a small house a man and his family, or a 
large number of persons in a small space, 
they would gradually undermine their health. 
So it was with the pent-up inhabitants of a 
large manufacturing town. The sanitary con- 
dition of London and other great cities was 
frightful. Man was doing all he could to render 
impure and lessen the quantity of the two great 
agents of nature—pure air and pure water. 
Ignorance prevailed to an extent that was almost 
incredible. At a watering-place on the east 
coast he found, a few weeks ago, a range of 
houses, in an extremely good situation ; yet there 
was a constant succession of illnesses in the 
houses, and the medical men could find no cause. 
Accident revealed to him the cause: the pump 
which supplied each house was within 6 ft. of the 
closet cesspool. Could they wonder at the 
illness? He had felt surprise at the death-rate in 
Sheffield, but he had ceased to experience that 
feeling after a walk in the town. He proceeded 
to say, he was sorry that he had to make the re- 
mark he should make, and he did not wish it to 
be thought that the Social Science Association 
had come to Sheffield to find fault; but if such 
were the case, he hoped that the blame would be 
put upon his shoulders, and not upon the society 
generally. He had been through the courts of 
Pea-croft, of White-croft, and of Hollis-croft. 
What he had seen there would of itself more 


_ than account for the terrific death-rate which 


they had heard of that day. In one court, in 
which were seven houses, each having two rooms, 








there were sixty-two people. The pavements 
were broken, and the stagnant water and refuse 
remained about them. The receptacle for the 
refuse had not been emptied to the bottom, as 
he was informed, for six months. To add to 
this, they were half-starved for water. Again, 
he would say, that to the whole of those sixty- 
two persons there was but one convenience, 
and that had neither door nor seat! Talk 
of education, it was perfectly ridiculous to sup- 
pose that education could have any hold or ad- 
vantage there. What must be the people produced 
from such a home? Pretty men must be turned 
out from such a “ manufactory” — the children 
were educated downwards instead of upwards. 
It was impossible that a good state of health 
could exist under such circumstances. Such 
things should not be allowed to exist. They had 
heard of home—there was a magic in that little 
word—but what was such a hole as the one he 
had mentioned? No clever farmer would have 
ventured to place his horses or dogs under such 
conditions as those in which he found these men 
and these women. Contrast this with a real 
home, a haven of rest, where the affections and 
powers might be alike developed. He implored 
the local press of the town not to slur the 
matter as they did, much against their will, 
in 1861, when the miserable condition had 
been set forth of the very places he was then 
talking of. He had spoken warmly because he 
felt warmly, and he expressed a strong hope that 
something would be done to remove so crying a 
disgrace. He knew there were many men in 
Sheffield most anxious to do it, and he urged 
that where life and progress were concerned, 
money should not be allowed to prevent the 
right work. 

In .the Health Department, on Friday, Dr- 
Lanukester gave a discourse on “ The best 
means of preventing the spread of contagious 
diseases ?”” He commenced by stating that a 
considerable amount of time had been wasted 
in the discussion of the question as to whether 
the small-pox, typhoid fever, or scarlet fever, 
were contagious. If they were contagious, 
the disease would be making progress while the 
discussion was going on. He held that the safest 
plan was to treat those diseases as if they were 
contagious, and to take the steps that were 
thought most proper to prevent the spread of 
them. At the present moment, whilst we had 
the cattle disease in our midst, a discussion was 
going on all over the country, as to whether the 
plague was contagious or not. He held that 
small-pox, typhoid fever, and scarlet fever, were 
all contagious, and that the way to ward off the 
approach of these diseases was to avoid all those 
things which induce them. It was one great 
mistake, however, to say that disease will only 
be found where there is an accumulation of filth 
to induce it. The contagion has been communi- 
cated to places where the sanitary arrangements 
were complete, and where the individuals them- 
selves were supposed to be beyond its reach. As 
an instance he would give the case of the late 
lamented Prince Consort. No one could have 
imagined that contagion could have got into 
Windsor Castle, and yet it did. The spread of 
contagion was unseen, and the modes by which 
it was spread were various. If small-pox 
was taken as an instance, it was impossible 
to say how the contagion was conveyed, the 
ways were so varied. It could be conveyed 
on the point of a lancet, or even on a piece 
of paper. Then, again, it was not every 
one who could be affected by the small-pox. 
Those who have had small-pox do not take it 
again, and those who are not predisposed to the 
disease will escape. In the case of typhus fever 
the disease is contagious, and the contagion can 
be spread by contact with the invalid or the 
clothes. It often happens, however, that if a 
member of a family be affected, all the others 
can attend them without contracting the disease, 
and it often happens the very reverse. In small- 
pox, there were cells formed, and those cells 
contained poisonous animalcules. Here was the 
reproducing agent of the poison ; and ifa healthy 
person came in contact with those cells, the 
disease was the inevitable result. As a preventive 
measure, he implored them not to neglect the 
vaccination ofchildren. Typhus, he maintained, 
was never propagated but by contagion. You 
could so dilute the atmosphere as to render the 
poisonous influence inoperative. Dr. Christison 
approved of heat, and he was one of the greatest 


authorities. He said that a temperature of | 
boiling water (212 degrees) would destroy the | 
virulent influence of the disease. Let the clothes | 
of the diseased be placed in an oven at that . 





heat, and the vitality of the disease would be 
destroyed. Oxydizing agents would do much to 
destroy the poison. Iodine was a most powerful 
agent in disinfecting organic matter, and it was 
easily applied: four grains of iodine would be 
sufficient to purify a room. Chlorine might be 
used with advantage, and was extensively em- 
ployed. Anything more terrible than the existing 
fact that those poisons were self-propagating we 
could not contemplate. They had the power of 
rapid multiplication. There is no doubt that 
persons may suddenly assume the power of pro- 
pagation. I remember the case of an emigrant 
ship which sailed from the Thames in a perfectly 
healthy state. The vessel had hardly got down 
the ‘river when the cholera broke out, and she 
put in at Torquay. There had been no disease 
there previously, but the cholera immediately 
broke out and ravaged the place. The air and 
water were a great medium in carrying disease. 
That it was found in water was evident from 
“his own case,” as he called it, of the Broad- 
street pump, Golden-square, where 500 persons 
died in one night. He gave instances taken 
from Lambeth and Vauxhall, to show it might 
be conveyed in impure water. Typhus fever 
could be retained in clothes and dirty linen for 
years; that this was so, he quoted instances in 
which drawers and boxes had been opened a year 
or more after the occurrence of fatal typhus 
cases, and in which the disease again broke out 
and terminated fatally. In like manner he 
quoted cases of scarlet fever suddenly breaking 
out, and traced their propagation to the linen of 
deceased people having been retained in the 
house. Then there was predisposition to disease, 
and he was persuaded that this had something 
to do with the prevalence of the cattle plague. 
Into that subject he did not go further than to 
say that careful investigation and research would 
not unlikely reveal something which would 
enable us to prevent its spread—a remark which 
he applied to all forms of disease. At the same 
time, he felt humiliated to think, that whilst we 
were so careful about the cows, we were so 
indifferent to the life of human beings. Why, 
last year, he found from the official returns, that 
119,000 people died in England of preventible 
diseases; and of the total number of deaths 
which took place in Sheffield last year, 1,109 
arose from those preventible diseases, namely,— 
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Whooping-cough 
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He said that this was a fearful sacrifice of life 
among those who were the producers of the 
wealth of the country. He hoped the town 
council of Sheffield would consider the fact, 
that a farthing in the pound judiciously laid out 
would prevent a deal of disease. , 

Mr. Philip Holland commenced the discussion 
by taking exception to the theory held by Dr. 
Lankester as to all zymotic diseases being con- 
tagious. He contended that they were not so, 
and that the precautions taken to prevent the 
spread of diseases were the means by which they 
were spread still more. He referred to the case 
of the army in India, who were all huddled 
together when the yellow fever broke out. If 
they had been allowed to spread themselves, 
there would have been less chance of the disease 
proving so fatal as it did. Then, again, there 
were the quarantine laws, the observance of 
which was simply ridiculous and tyrannical. 
There were a lady and a gentleman lately coming 
from the Mediterranean who, it was suspected, 
were affected with a contagious disease. They 
were taken to Malta, and confined in a prison 
worse than any in which the felons in this 
country are put. There they were confined, and 
had to pay 10 guineas for their lodging and 1és. 
to the person for keeping them in it. He con- 
tended that such incarceration was a most dan- 
gerous proceeding. They ought to have been 
allowed their liberty, and the chances of taking 
the disease would have been lessened. It was a 
mistake to crowd infected persons together. 
They ought to be allowed to spread themselves 
in a wider area, and by that means the danger 
would be lessened. 

Lord Brougham said he thought it clear that 
no harm could be done by viewing all doubtful 
diseases as contagious, while great harm might 
result from the contrary course. 

Mr. Godwin was obliged to differ from that 
opinion. Harm could be done by inducing the 
belief that disorders not contagious were con- 
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tagious. He thoroughly believed that the best 
preventives of the spread of disease were plenty 
of good air, good water, and good food. Fear 
was a great predisposing cause of illness. He 
thought the well-known monk of Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s, Lydgate, who wrote about the year 
1380 the following lines, had correcter views :— 
ie y archis strong, his cours for to reflecte, 

Thorugh condyte pypis large and wyde withal, 

By certeyne means artyficiall 

That it made a ful purgacion, 

Of al odure and fylthes in the toun 

Wasshynge the stretes as the stode arowe, 

And the gutters in the erthe lowe, 

That in the citie was no fylthe sene, 

For the canell scoured was so clene, 

And deuoyded into secrete wyse, 

That no man myght espe nor deuyse 

By what engyne the fylthes fer nor nere, 

Were borne awaye by course of the ryvere, 

So couertly every thynge was couered, 

Whereby the towne was utterly assured 

From endengerynge of all corupcion, 

From wycked ayre and from inffexion.’’ 
“ Wycked ayre,” indeed. A capital expression, 
but the air was not half so wicked as those men 
who forced persons to live in this “ wycked 
ayre.” He said he was afraid that he should get 
quite a bad character in Sheffield. Some ob- 
servations he had felt it his duty to make last 
night had offended some of the people. He could 
not help it: he must speak of the things he saw. 
When he entered the town on Wednesday, and 
took up his residence at the Victoria Hotel, he 
looked down upon the river Don, and the smell 
from it was so bad that it appeared to seize him, 
and he suffered for two hours severe illness. Let 
the people of Sheffield look at the river Don, and 
ask themselves the question, in what state would 
the town be if cholera came amongst us? The 
condition of that river Don, which was nothing 
more nor less than an open sewer, was a dis- 
grace to any civilized town. 

Alderman Saunders said he wished to reply to 
some of the observations of Mr. Godwin. He 
thought the town of Sheffield had been very 
unjustly attacked by some of those who had 
come into it. Mr. Godwin, he thought, had been 
far too strong in hiscondemnation. He remem- 
bered, some years ago, the editor of the Builder 
published a number of articles upon the town, 
and at the time he, Alderman Saunders, answered 
them. Those articles contained a vast number 
of misstatements about the state of things that 


existed in the town. Much had been said about! 





the death-rate in Sheffield. It was stated ct 34 
in 1,000. Admitting that the return was correct, 
he was far from saying that Sheffield was there- 
fore, an unhealthy town, and that the death-rate 
of its regular inhabitants was 34 in 1,000. 
In all large towns there were a great number of 
poor and wretched people flocking from other 
districts to obtain a living, and the larger the 
town the greater this evil was. It was among 
this class of persons that the deaths were so 
numerous as to make the whole death-rate of the 
town appear so large. They would find that the 
death-rate in Sheffield was little above the 
death-rate in far more favoured places. If they 
were to go to such localities as sensation writers, 
anxious to produce telling articles, visited when 
they came to the town, there they might find 
the death-rate high enough. If they went to 
Pea-croft, Hollis-croft, and other such places, 
they would find a very high rate of mortality ; but 
they must not take them as samples of the people 
of Sheffield. Such places existed in every 
town, and they were the natural consequences 
of poverty and ignorance, and had nothing to do 
with the sanitary arrangements and authorities 
of the town. Within five minutes’ walk of the 
Builder office, in London, he had seen places full 
of filth and wretchedness, to which nothing in 
Sheffield could be compared. [A voice: “ Two 
wrongs wil] not make one right.” ] Such places 
as had been mentioned existed in the town from 
causes over which the authorities had no con- 
trol, namely, poverty, wretchedness, and gross 
ignorance. They would find in Hollis-croft, and 
similar places, a death-rate of 44 and 54 per 
1,000 instead of 34. It was people of this class, 
living in such localities as these, that raised the 
death-rate. They raised it not because of defec- 
tive sanitary arrangements, but because of the 
poverty and ignorance of the inhabitants. They 
lived in wretched houses because they could not 
afford to pay for better. Sanitary reformers 
were in the habit of telling them that larger 
houses ought to be built, in certain forms and 
shapes, and that poor people ought to live in 
them. He was prepared to go further than that, 
and say that the poor ought to have good coats 
on their backs, and good food in their stomachs, 
and coaches to ride in when they pleased. But 
it was no use telling a man he ought to live in a 
house at five shillings a week if he could only 
afford to pay half-a-crown. Landlords built 








houses, as they bought shares or invested their 
money in any other way, in order to geta return 
for their capital. (“More shame.”) They might 
say “shame,” but he thought there were few 
men in that room who would be willing to lay 
out their money in building houses to return 
them only 2 or 2} percent. If they built good 
houses they must charge a higher rent. He re- 
ferred to the cellar dwellings which formerly 
existed in Manchester, and went on to speak of 
the state of the rivers in Sheffield, which had 
been referred to by Mr. Godwin. It was a 
sanitary question, and he spoke with some 
hesitation in the presence of ladies ; but the 
fact was they had very few closets in Sheffield, 
and therefore the sewers contained very little 
more than surface-water and house drain- 
age. The contents of them were of little 
or no value for agricultural purposes. The 
water of the rivers was discoloured by our manu- 
factories, and if they could prevent the sewage 
from running into the streams we should still 
have water dirty. There was another thing 
that made the amount of sickness greater than 
it was in villages, but not greater than it was in 
other large towns. This was the ignorance of 
the people. They were ignorant, and conse- 
quently reckless of the dangers to which they 
exposed themselves. Sanitary reformers appeared 
to have got the idea that laws and government 
must do everything for the people, but he urged 
that this kind of thing might easily be carried too 
far, until the people would do nothing for them- 
selves. He complained of Mr. Godwin’s remarks 
on Thursday night about the scarcity of water, 
and said how unfair it was to make such refiec- 
tions at an exceptional time like the present, 
when nearly all the large towns of the country 
were in a similar position. The people who 
suffered most from disease were not half clothed, 
and in winter had no fires. He would answer 
for it that, knowing as he did the state of the 
Sheffield sewers, they might have the best sani- 
tary arrangements in the town, and still they 
would not reduce the death-rate more than 
1 per 1,000. Take the people in White-croft 
and Hollis-croft and remove them to High-street, 
and remove the people in High-street to those 
crofts, and the death-rate in High-street would 
rise to 44 per 1,000, while that in Pea-croft 
would fall to 17 per 1,000. The people and not 
the situation were the cause of the death-rate. 
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Pea-crof. was as well drained as High-street, and 
ought to be as healthy. He referred to the 
death-rate in certain parts of London, which 
varied from 18 per 1,000 in the aristocratic 
quarters of St. George’s, Hanover-square, to 29 
per 1,000 in St. Saviour’s, Southwark. He 
thought if Dr. Lankester would get the returns 
that had been prepared by the registrars in 
Sheffield, he would find that it was not on 
account of the public sanitary arrangements. of 
Sheffield thats the death-rate had increased, but 
because of the want of the means to secure com- 





the Use of Dry Surface Earth as a Deodorizer, 
and in the Removal of Excrementitious Matter, 
Preventing and Diminishing the Contamination 
of Air in Towns.” This led to a long discussion, 
in the course of which Mr. P. Holland said, 
that any person who gravely proposed that 
water-closets and drains should be superseded in 
towns by this dry earth system ought to have 
his head shaved; and, as we think, he was not 
far from right. 

A paper was read by Mr. Godwin, “On the 
Familistére in Guise, France, with the particulars 


forts and necessaries of life and the spread of| of which interesting experiment our readers are 


knowledge among the mass of the workpeople. 

Dr. Griffiths supported Dr. Lankester’s view, 
that diseases shouid be treated aa if they were 
contagious, in spite of the opinions that were 
entertained to the contrary. 

Mr. Edward Smith (Fir Vale) said he did not 
believe any greater service could be rendered to 
the poorer classes, to whom reference had been 


acquainted ; and the meeting them adjourned, to 


sit again on Monday morning. 








| THE WHITE HART INN, SOUTHWARK. 


Tue old inns whieh have long characterized 


made, than by sending among them a lecturer |) Southwark can scarcely hope to keep their place 
to explain and enforce upon them some of the| much longer. The large area they occupy in 
great truths of which they were so lamentably| the shape of courts surrounded by buildings, 
ignorant. He felt sure that any rooms that | with land at its present value, is too tempting a 


could be got for such a purpose would be well 
filled, and that mnech benefit would result. 
Mr. Mort, chairman of the Health Committee 


bait to owners and speculators, to be resisted, 





was about to be the case some months ago, has 





in the Temple, the Homage at the Papal throne, 
the Wolf and the Sibyls, of classic legend. We 
have had occasion, more than once, to express, in 
these pages, our impressions from modern paint, 
ing in Rome, and may here state, that no merits 
manifest im Podesti’s frescoes oblige us to modify 
the unfavourable opini already held. Yet 
this great series, ps the master-piece of a 
veteran artist deservedly placed at the head of 
the local historic school, displays a degree of 
power, seience, and technical skill, which it 
would be indeed unjust to ignore. The gorgeous 
ecclesiaatical groups (most figures being por. 
traits) are well composed and telling; the 
blending of the imaginative with the historic ig 

ighly ingenious; the colouring vivid without 
glare ; allowing due praise to all which qualitier, 
we are unable to recognise in these works any 
higher attributes. Poetic sentiment, religioug 
elevation, spirituality, are not here; and the 
inferiority of the celestial to the terrestrial 
scenes is nothing less than painful, the hierarchy 
of Heaven seeming but an accessorial accom. 
paniment to the ceremonial at St. Peter’s,—no 
depth of distance, no mysterious supernatural. 
ism or solemnised dimness. The position as» 


The Tabard,—Chaneer’s Tabard,—as we said|signedto Mary, as absolutely co-participant in. 


the glories of the infinite, strikes us as the most 


of Birkenhead, corroborated what Mr. Godwin been sold, and is probably doomed to give way 
had said about the smell near the Victoria | to modern buildings. The White Hart Inn, close 
Hotel, and said he had experienced most offen- | by it, has been partly demolished within the last 
sive smells in other parts of the towm, amd had | few weeks, and on the south side of the yard 


offensive example of idolatrous feeling in art, 
and suggests objections much too grave to be 
here entered upon more fully. 

At Civita Lavinia (the antique Lanuvium), @ 





been unwell in consequence. 
Dr. J. C. Hall energetically denouneed the 
state of the Porter and the Sheaf as a dingrace 
to the nineteenth century. It was one that the 
authorities were determined to pat a stop to. It 
was in contemplation to make a covered sewer 
of the Sheaf right away from Heeley to the Don. 
It was useless to complain of Young’s knacker’s 
yard, for it was a bed of roses compared with the 
goit that was allowed to run just behind it, Mr. 


new buildings are being erected. We give a| wild little town among the Alban Hills, has been 
view of the old imm, ae it appeared before the | by @ local proprietor, a statue buried 
works were commenced. _im the ground, 3 métres in height, of an imperia} 

The White Hart was the head-quarters of ame with the attributes of Jupiter, the 
Juck Cade when he held London, briefly, im the| head @evered, but not missing) crowned with 
reign of Henry VI. Shakspeare makes him | cak-leaves ; the face beardless, expressive, and 
say,—“ Hath my sword, therefore, broke throngh | noble ;, an eagle at the feet, and the fragment of 
London gates, that you shonld leave me at the an inseription, from the containing 
White Hart in Sonthwark?” The late Mr. | reference to the tribunitial office. Conjecture 
G. R. Corner quotes a contemporary account of has fixed on Vespasian, Domitian, Trajan, as the 





Saunders had said that the death-rate was only | some of Cade’s doings in Southwark,* and “The 


17 in High-street and 44 in Pea-croft. He was Chronicle of the Grey Friars” records that,— 
glad to hear that, for if it meant anything, it;“ At the Whyt Harte in Southwarke, one 
was that things were so much better in High- Hawaydyne of Sent Martyns, was beheddyd.” 
street that only 17 people died there, while 44 Jack Cade’s Inn, however, was burnt down in 
died in Pea-croft. They knew the haunts of the great fire that consumed about 600 houses 
cholera and fever, and if they did not remove | in Southwark in the year 1676; but was rebuilt 
the cause of these diseases, the swallow did not soon after, on the model of the old one. It was 
return to its nest more swiftly than cholera’ in the present inn yard, such as we represent it, 
would return to its old haunts. that Mr. Sam Weller was first introduced to an 

Dr. M‘Adam, of Edinburgh, supported what | admiring public. 
had been said about the state of certain parts of | 
Sheffield. He had taken a walk by the side of | 
the Sheaf, and found it to be merely an open | 
sewer, with the aggravation of dead dogs and | 
other things that did not belong to a sewer. | 
Such a condition was certain to injure the health | 
of the locality. In the soil of the bed of the 
river he found large quantities of putrified matter 
giving off the most noxious gases. 

Dr. Lankester then briefly summed up the 
discussion, and said, he thought the chief point 
of difference among them was the question of 
the influence of the poison in producing con- 
tagious diseases. He quite agreed with Mr. 
Holland in what he had said about the fully of | 








ITEMS FROM ROME. 


Tue artistic event of this city since we wrote 
last has been the opening to the public of the 
great hall in the Vatican (once pertaining to the 
picture-gallery) where Podesti has spent nine 
years on his pictorial illustration of the Immacn- 
late Conception. Four lofty walls and a ceiling 
are covered by these frescoes, whose subjects 
may be classified as follows :—The Discussion of 
the Dogma, represented in the historico-allegoric 


subject of this truly valuable antique; but we are 
led to prefer the theory well supported by 
Roman antiquary, Signor Gori, namely, that 
Claudius, whose pleasure it was to be repre 
sented as Jupiter, is the emperor here seen im 
sculpture ; and, indeed, the physical characteris- 
tics are sufficiently marked for a reference to 
Suetonius’s description of his person (chap. xxx.) 
to corroborate this conclusion. On the same 
site was found a female torso, probably an Agrip- 
pina, with the attributes of Juno, the goddess 
especially worshipped at Lanuvium; also a 
column of fine African breccia. 

One may spend years in Rome before many 
an out-of-the-way remnant of antiquity chance 
/to be seen or heard of, as we experienced the 
other day on first ascertaining the existenee, in 
private hands, of two Classic fragments well 
worthy of notice. One is a bas-relief, on a large 
block of Parian marble, representing the facade 
of Hadrian’s temple to Venus and Rome, curious. 
indeed, on the sole authentic view of what that 
structure, now reduced to ruins in brickwork, 
really was in its olden magnificence, with a Co- 
rinthian peristyle of nine columns, and a tri- 
angular pediment adorned with bas-reliefs of 


quarantine regulations. They were not only 
absurd, but quite ineffective for the purpose 
designed. 

At another meeting of the Department, 

Mr. Griffiths said it had been suggested by 
one speaker that Government should take some 
action in sanitary matters. Bat it was not easy 
to induce Government to bring in a bill such as 
would be required to meet cases of that kind. 
Boards of Health were, he conceived, improperly 
constituted. For instance, they very seldom 
found an engineer, or a lawyer, or a medical 
man connected with them ; and yet it was highly 
necessary that there should be en engineer to 
direct the works of drainage, a lawyer to show 
how far their action was legal, and one or two 
medical men, at least, to inform them respecting 
sanitary and other matters. There was no 
medical officer for the borough of Sheffield, and 
yet it had a population of 200,000 souls. here 
was a certain amount of parsimony exercised ; 
and as an instance of this he stated, that some 
years ago, when certain members of the town 
council proposed certain improvements they 
were opposed, and at the following election they 
were opposed, and placards were actually put up 
to vote for So-and-so and “ no improvement.” 

‘ On Saturday, after a paper, by Professor 
Gamgee, “ On the Cattle Disease,” in the discus- 


style, with a group in which personified Theology 
takes her place among cardinals and prelates, | 
and a statue of the Virgin dominates over the | 
council scene; the Definition of the Dogma at. 
St. Peter’s, at the moment the Pope is intoning | 
a Te Deum, while above the complex group of 
ecclesiastics and other assistants a celestial vision | 
appears,—the Triune Deity represented, with | 
ene of those bold flights of imagination long | 


| 


Divine persons, Mary, a central and supremely- 
honoured figure amidst the hierarchy of evange- 
lists, prophets, Old Testament saints, doctors of 
the Greek and Latin Church, exulting angels, 
and skulking demons, who are driven into the 
infernal regions ; the coronation of the Virgin’s 
image, or Pius IX. placing a gold crown on her 
pictured head in the choir-chapel of St. Peter's, 
surrounded by the canons, the senator, and 
other officials, a peasant group in the foreground ; 
the Triumph of the Church, an allegory in which 
a female, wearing the Papal insignia, and seated 
on a high throne, receives homage from the 
representatives of the world. On the ceil- 
ing, which is divided into six compartments, 


Romulus and Remus suckled by the wolf; Faus- 
tulus and his wife with a flock of sheep on one 


side ; on the other, Rea Sylvia surprised by Mars, 


while sleeping. The proprietor, a marble-cutter, 
asks 2,000 fr. for this object ; and we understand 
that the French Government has been treating 
for the purchase. The other curiosity we allude 
to is a small stucco, 14 by 11 centimetres, found 
in 1861 in a vineyard beyond the Porta Portese, 


encouraged at Rome; and, associated with the | 


' representing, in concave outlines, a segment of 
the Colosseum, chiefly remarkable in that the 
| large windows, now opening at wide intervals 

along the highest story, are here wanting; and 
| a detail which only derogates from the majesty 
of the whole is thus shown to be due to one of 
this edifice’s various restorations. 

The Quirinal Hill, on its western slope, is now 
undergoing a complete transformation through 
levelling, for improvement of the approach to 
the Papal palace. Some mosaics, with figures 
in black and white, a centaur, a dolphin, and a 
marine horse ;—near this another mosaic geo- 
metric design, also black and white, the torso of 
a statue, and some fragments of sculptured and 














sion of which Mr. Robert Rawlinson, who has 


been active in all the discussions, took promi- 
nent part ,— 


with gilt stucco reliefs in the interstices, are | Peinted ornamentation, recently exhumed on 
those heroines of the Old Testament regarded | this declivity, are to be added to the list of 
as types of the virgin mother, and other| treasures found in the course of these works, 
allegoric females; and along the lower wal] But most interesting among such results was the 
compartments are chiaroscuros, correspond. | ‘iscovery of the majestic mansoleum front, in 
ing to the great groups, of the Pope holding a! massive courses of square-hewn travertine, with 


| Consistory, the Birth of Mary, the Presentation | 
} 


an ample archway at the centre, and a frieze of 





The Rev. Henry Moule read a paper, “On, * In our Volume for 1861. 


graceful foliate design, with the epigraph 
below :— “ Cn. Sempronius Cn. F. Romitia Sesie 


cienaeteten 
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pronia Cn. F. Soror Larcia M. F. Mater,’—the | mayor, to convene a public meeting of the in- 
whole elevation perfectly preserved, and mea- habitants to consider what steps should be taken 
suring 21 palms in height by 18 palms in width. | to improve the sanitary state of the city, and to 
Amidst the buildings that have recently sprung gain information from other towns as to the cost 
up along the hill-side, this monumental antique | of effecting a complete system of drainage. Much 
is now completely surrounded and shut in; but, | valuable information has been obtained from the 


bourhood, saying they had caused some scandal. 
He thought the society would do well to give 
some expression of opinion on this subject. It 
was remarkable that such different valua- 
tions should be made by professional men 
examined on oath, and that the valuations of all 
the gentlemen on one side should be so enor- 








on application to an official, we obtain access to | surveyors of towns where the Local Government 
@ narrow court, where we look down upon it) 
from a level almost equal to its cornice line,—a 
position most unfavourable for the beholder, | 
though by being thus encased and unapproach- | 
able, the monument is saved from the profana- 
tions which others in Rome have been exposed 
to. Observable, too, is the circumstance here | 
manifest of the considerable depth to which the | 
ancient lay below the modern hill-side in this | 
direction ; the universal alteration of Rome’s 
level, caused by the vicissitudes of ages, supply- 
ing to this day one of the problems for anti- 
quarian study to solve. An architect lately 
commenced some diggings on the Forum, with the | 
object of laying open the channel of the Cloaca 
Maxima, hitherto only visible at a point nearer 
to the Tiber, and this research has not proved 
ansuccessful. 











SANITARY MATTERS. 


Southampton.—A meeting of the members of | 
the town council, the guardians of the poor, and 
the medical profession of the town, has been held | 
at the Audit House, convened by the sanitary | 
committee, for the purpose of dividing the town 
into districts for house-to-house visitation. There 
was a numerous attendance. Dr. Parkes, of 
Netley Hospital, was present, and stated that on | 
the previous day he received a letter from the | 
Privy Council Office, directing him to visit 
Southampton, and report daily on the nature 
and extent of the diarrhcea and cholera prevailing | 
there, the measures taken by the authorities, 
and the sanitary state of the town. He approved | 
of the measures which had been so energetically | 
and properly taken. Dr. Parkes said he gathered | 
from the statements made at a meeting of the | 
sanitary committee that seven cases of cholera 
had occurred in the town, three of which had 
proved fatal. The talk about alarm he regarded | 
as puerile, for if they had cases of cholera here, 
it was their duty, as a matter of common sense, 
to do everything in their power to stay its pro- | 
gress. After some further proceedings a medical | 
man was assigned to each of the several districts | 
into which the town has been divided. 

Liverpool.—The medical officer of health has 
presented his quarterly report to the health com- 
mittee. The number of deaths registered in the 
borough of Liverpool during the September quar- 
ter, which terminated on Saturday, the 30th ult., 
was 3,997, being an increase of 259 on the cor- 
rected averages of the corresponding periods of 
the last ten years, and making its death-rate 
equal to 33°8 in the 1,000. Of the total deaths, 
2,081, or 52 per cent., were of children under 


five years of age. Although the total number of | 
deaths from zymotic causes was somewhat less | 
than last year, yet the quarter presents the un- | 
favourable aspect of excess in typhus, infantile | 


Act is in operation. It appears, from the answers | mously above or below those given by the 
to the questions which were submitted, that the | gentlemen on the other side. The difference was 
average cost of the drainage works was about 14s. | sometimes as great as 75 per cent. ; 50 per cent. 
per head, and that in every instance a great de-| was an approximate valuation; and only 30 per 
crease in the mortality has been the result. Mr. | cent. difference was considered very close. He 
Holmes, the registrar of births and deaths for | thought it strange that architects seemed, as it 
Lincoln, has prepared a return of the deaths in| were, to take briefs on one side or the other ; 
the city, for the past five years, and the figures | and that those on one side should all agree, while 
show how urgently improved sanitary arrange- | differing so widely from the other side. The 
ments are required. The mortality is at the rate | sooner such a society as this took the matter 
of nearly 28 in the 1,000, while the general | into consideration, and attempted to lay down 
average of deaths, in towns of similar size, is| some rule, the better. The president observed 
about 21 in the 1,000, | that it should be remembered that gentlemen on 
each side, whose evidence was not considered 
— satisfactory, were not called in disputes of the 
| character referred to. Those who were not high 
PORTSMOUTH DRAINAGE. lenough for the property owner, or those who 
| were too high, were winnowed out. The con- 
necting links between the two extremes were, 
therefore, lost ; and, by leaving out all inter- 
mediate opinions, marked discrepancies might 
appear. 

In his opening address the president referred 
to the same subject. He said, that in compen- 
sation cases, the surveyor consulted, with a view 
of giving evidence, was not in the position of a 

built into the chimney-shaft of the pumping- person who acted for both parties. He acted 


: , 3 ety | ex parte. The regard which a surveyor had for 
station at Eastney, bears the following inscrip ite professions! stuniing end repute was the 











Tue extensive system of drainage works for 
the borough of Portsmouth, designed by Mr. 
Lewis Angell, the borough engineer, were for- 
mally commenced on Tuesday, the 26th ult., by 
the mayor, Mr. R. W. Ford, who laid a memo- 
rial stone in presence of the ‘corporation, heads 
of the naval and military departments, and a 
large number of the inhabitants of the borough. 
The stone, a block of granite, which will be 


ein “This Stone | check which should prevent any gross abuse, and 
was laid by | this made it so desirable that the persons who 

The Worshipful the Mayor, | conducted cases of this kind should select as 
en ee | witnesses men of experience, honour, and probity. 

commencement of a general | There were other conditions which occasioned 

_ System of Drainage Works discrepancies in the opinions of surveyors, 

‘— or gel, ‘CE om ag included under such items as conditions of 

¥Fredk. Teosen, stenstes.. | tenure, letting and sub-letting, life interests and 

September 26th, 1565.” } settlements, good-will, and others. Some of 


these involved points of law, upon which the 

comprising the sea outfall and a portion of the SUrveyor received special instructions. Some- 
m o : af einen 2 all ‘ = 

upper and low level mains, was let for 46,8001. | times the special advantages or drawbacks were 


The total cost is expected to be about 100,0001. known to one side only, and the surveyor might 
, be entirely ignorant of their existence until he 


learned them in open court. 


The contract for the first section of the work, 











A SCHOOL OF SCIENCE FOR PLYMOUTH. | 


A puBLic meeting has been held in the Ply-' COMPETITIONS. 
mouth Guildhall, the Mayor in the chair, for the 
purpose of hearing a speech from Mr. J. Buck- 
master, as the representative of the Science and 
Art Department of the Government, on the 


New Unitarian Church, Bradford, Yorkshire— 
Designs have been submitted in competition 
from several architects for the erection of a new 
ad fhe : : hurch on the site of the present old one. The 
advisability of establishing a School of Science . ; - 
for Plymouth and the neighbourhood. There — ~Uehy ee aoe 
was a large and respectable audience, and the = 2 peice ov 
remarks of Mr. Buckmaster were listened to — irs. se bears ant by whem the design 
with marked attention. heer : ‘ 

Mr. Buckmaster, on being introduced by the gees an oe ae pine mill. 
Mayor, briefly detailed the reasons of his being : 8° y 

. tects, in competition for a new church about to 
present, and then proceeded to show the import- be erected at Silloth, Camberiand. The com- 

. ; >, inc > nants ? . oJ 
ow ded ee eee y mittee selected those submitted by Messrs. An- 
cos. pond og . . © drews, Son, & Pepper, of Bradford, Yorkshire, 


fever, diarrhoea, and scarlatina. |reason why manual labour was often irksome who are instracted to proceed with the works 


Blackburn.—The people of Blackburn have | 


been suffering very greatly in consequence of the | 
scarcity of water. The reservoirs of the Water- | 


was because the workman failed to understand 
the science of his work: if he did, the work, on | 
the contrary, would be most imteresting. If he 


immediately. 
The Proposed Manchester Infirmary. — The 
designs for the new infirmary which have been 








































































works Company were all but empty, andthere were knew his work by the light of knowledge and 
places in the town where the inhabitants had | science he would no longer be inclined to look 
not had the water on for more than a week. upon it as a dark unmeaning process, but would 
Thepeople were consequently driven toall manner | regard it as the object of inquiry and investiga- | 
of straits, and water had to be carried by them | tion until what was hitherto regarded as difficult | 
from the lakes in the park, and from springs and | and inexplicable obtained a ready solution. He} 
other places in the outskirts of the town. A trusted the object proposed would be fully carried | 
committee of the town council was appointed to| out. Mr. Spence Bate moved the establishment | 
confer with the directors of the Waterworks | of a school in the town, and pointed tosuch men | 
Company on the subject, and at a meeting they as Humphrey Davy and George Stephenson to | 


a) 


supply the inhabitants, for domestic purposes, | T 
for six days at one hour each day. The corpora-/| was also passed nominating several gentlemen 


lege of taking water for the public from about | Mayor terminated the proceedings. 
thirty springs and pumps in different parts of | 
the town, and a man had been stationed at each 
of these places to assist the public in getting the | 
water. The members of the council were unani-| LJVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 
mously of opinion that the waterworks ought to | 
be in the hands of the corporation, and a resolu- 
tion has been passed authorising negotiations to| Tur first meeting of the present session of 
be entered into with a view to purchasing the this society was held on the 4th inst., Mr. Joseph 
waterworks. | Boult presiding. Mr. Frank Howard was elected 
Lincoln.—A number of gentlemen have formed | a member of the society. Mr. Watt called atten- 
themselves into a committee for the purpose of tion to the discrepancies in the valuations 
obtaining signatures to a requisition to the. of property lately given in this town and neigh- 








VARYING VALUATIONS. 


had held, the directors stated that they had now show what years of study they might have spared | 
again as much water in the reservoirs as would | themselves if they had known the laws of science. | 
his resolution having been carried, a resolution | hem, the Board awarded the premi os Gl. 


tion, however, had accorded to them the privi- | for the committee. A vote of thanks to the} 


sent in by the three selected architects (Mr. 
Waterhouse, Manchester; Mr. Stevens, Maccles- 
field; and Mr. Lee, London), are now exhibited 
in the Assembly-room, Town-ball, for the imspee- 


‘tion of the committee and subscribers, and any 


other persons who may take an interest in the 
Institution. 

The Edinburgh City Poor-house.— The city 
parochial Board met on Monday, to decide on 
the plans. Having heard the report of the 
special committee appointed to consider them, 
and opened the sealed letters accompanying 


lows :—Ist, 1201., No. 21, “Comfort for the 
Poor ’—Messrs. George Beattie & Sons, Edin- 
burgh; 2nd, 1001., No. 9, “ Alpha B”—James 
Thomson, Glasgow; 3rd, 80l., No. 1, “ Alpha A” 
—Perkin & Son, Leeds; 4th, 501, “ Stella 


| Diurna”—J. G. Peat, Hamilton. A committee 
| of the whole house then appointed the authors of 
| the first prize plans—Messrs. George Beattie & 


/Son—to be architects for the new poor-heuse, 

by a majority of 15 to 3. 

| *Belfust.—A correspondent writes,—Can any of your 
readers give any information on the state of affairs at 

| Belfast, connected with the Albert Memorial Clock Tower, 

| which you previously ventilated in your columns ? I 

| vainly applied for my drawings. Can Mr. Lanyon throw 

| some Light on the matter ? 
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Pea-crof, was as well drained as High-street, and 
ought to be as healthy. He referred to the 
death-rate in certain parts of London, which 
varied from 18 per 1,000 in the aristocratic 
quarters of St. George’s, Hanover-square, to 29 
per 1,000 in St. Saviour’s, Southwark. He 
thought if Dr. Lankester would get the returns 
that had been prepared by the registrars in 
Sheffield, he would find that it was not om 
account of the public sanitary arrangements of 
Sheffield that the death-rate had increased, but 
because of the want of the means to secure com- 
forts and necessaries of life and the spread of 
knowledge among the mass of the workpeople. 

Dr. Griffiths sapported Dr. Lankester’s view, 
that diseases should be treated as if they were 
contagious, in spite of the opimions that were 
entertained to the contrary. 


Mr. Edward Smith (Fir Vale) said he did not | 


believe any greater service could be rendered to 
the poorer classes, to whom referemce had been 
made, than by sending among them, a lecturer 
to explain and enforce upon them some of the 
great truths of which they were so lamentably 
ignorant. He felt sure that any rooms that 
could be got for such a purpose would be well 
filled, and that much benefit would result. 

Mr. Mort, chairman of the Health Committee 
of Birkenhead, corroborated what Mr. Godwin 
had said abont the smell near the Victoria 
Hotel, and said he had experienced most offen- 
sive smells in other parts of the towm, and had 
been unwell in consequence. 

Dr. J. C. Hall energetically demouneed the 
state of the Porter and the Sheaf as a dingrace 
to the nineteenth century. It was one that the 
authorities were determined to put a stop to. It 
was in contemplation to make a covered sewer 
of the Sheaf right away from Heeley to the Don. 
It was useless to complain of Young’s knacker’s 
yard, for it was a bed of roses compared with the 
goit that was allowed to run just behind it. Mr. 
Saunders had said that the death-rate was only 
17 in High-street and 44 in Pea-croft. He was 
glad to hear that, for if it meant anything, it 
was that things were so much better in High- 
street that only 17 people died there, while 44 
died in Pea-croft. They knew the haunts of 
cholera and fever, and if they did not remove 
the cause of these diseases, the swallow did not 
return to its nest more swiftly than cholera 
would return to its old haunts. 

Dr. M‘Adam, of Edinburgh, supported what | 
had been said abont the state of certain parts of | 
Sheffield. He had taken a walk by the side of | 
the Sheaf, and found it to be merely an open | 
sewer, with the aggravation of dead dogs and | 
other things that did not belong to a sewer. | 
Such a condition was certain to injure the health | 
of the locality. In the soil of the bed of the 
river he found large quantities of putrified matter 
giving off the most noxious gases. 

Dr. Lankester then briefly summed up the 
discussion, and said, he thought the chief point 
of difference among them was the question of 
the influence of the poison in producing con- 
tagious diseases. He quite agreed with Mr. 
Holland in what he had said about the folly of | 
quarantine regulations. They were not only | 
absurd, but quite ineffective for the purpose | 
designed. | 

At another meeting of the Department, 

Mr. Griffiths said it had been suggested by | 
one speaker that Government should take some | 
action in sanitary matters. But it was not easy 
to induce Government to bring in a bill such as 
would be required to meet cases of that kind. 
Boards of Health were, he conceived, improperly 
constituted. For instance, they very seldom 
found an engineer, or a lawyer, or a medical 
man connected with them ; and yet it was highly 
necessary that there should be an engineer to 
direct the works of drainage, a lawyer to show 
how far their action was legal, and one or two 
medical men, at least,to inform them respecting 
sanitary and other matters. There was no 
medical officer for the borough of Sheffield, and 
yet it had a population of 200,000 souls. There 
was a@ certain amount of parsimony exercised ; 
and as an instance of this he stated, that some 
years ago, when certain members of the town 
council proposed certain improvements they 
were opposed, and at the following election they 
were opposed, and placards were actually put up 
\ vote for So-and-so and “ no improvement.” 

_On Saturday, after a paper, by Professor 
Gamgee, “ On the Cattle Disease,” in the discus- 
sion of which Mr. Robert Rawlinson, who has 
been active in all the discussions, took promi- 
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the Use of Dry Surface Earth as a Deodorizer, 
and in the Removal of Excrementitious Matter, 
Preventing and Diminishing the Contamination 
of Air in Towns.” This led to a long discussion, 
in the course of which Mr. P. Holland said, 
that any person who gravely proposed that 
water-closets and drains should be superseded in 
towns by this dry earth system ought to have 
his head shaved; and, as we think, he was not 
far from right. 

A paper was read by Mr. Godwin, “On the 
Familistére in Guise, France, with the particulars 
of which interesting experiment our readers are 
acquainted ; and the meeting then adjourned, to 
sit again on Monday morning. 














nent part — 


The Rev. Henry Moule read a paper, “On| 


THE WHITE HART INN, SOUTHWARK. 


Tue old inns whieh have long characterized 
Southwark can scarcely hope to keep their place 
much longer. The large area they occupy in 


| 


in the Temple, the Homage at the Papal throne; 
the Wolf and the Sibyls, of classic legend. We 
have had occasion, more than once, to express, in 
these pages, our impressions from modern paint, 
ing in Rome, and may here state, that no merits 
manifest im Podesti’s frescoes oblige us to modify 
the unfavourable opinion already held. Yet 
this great series, ps the master-piece of a 
veteran artist deservedly placed at the head of 
the local historio school, displays a degree of 
power, seience, and technical skill, which it 
would be indeed unjust to ignore. The gorgeous 
ecclesiastical groups (most figures being por. 
traits) are well composed and telling; the 
blending of the imaginative with the historic ig 
highly ingenious; the colouring vivid without 
glare ; allowing due praise to all which qualitier, 
we are unable to recognise in these works any 
higher attributes. Poetic sentiment, religious 
elevation, spirituality, are not here; and the 
inferiority of the celestial to the terrestrial 
scenes is nothing less than painful, the hierarchy 
'of Heaven seeming but an accessorial accom. 





the shape of courts surrounded by buildings, | paviment to the ceremonial at St. Peter’s,—no 


| with land at its present value, is too tempting ® 
| bait to owners and te 


The Tabard,—Chaucer’, Tahard,- 
| was about to be the case samme mo 
| been sold, and is probably | q 
| to modern buildings. The H 


| by it, has been partly 


w 
| few weeks, and on the south side 
|new buildings are being erected. 
view of the old tom, on Nene 

works were 

The White Hant was the hea 
Jack Cade when . 1 
reign of Henry VI. 
say,—“ Hath my sword, thes b 
London gates, that you shoul lea, 
White Hart in Southwark?” 1 
G. R. Corner quotes a contempora: 
some of Cade’s doings in Southwar} 
Chronicle of the Grey Friars” rec 
“At the Whyt Harte im Sout! 
Hawaydyne of Sent Martyns, was 
Jack Cade’s Inn, however, was bu 
the great fire that consumed abou 
in Southwark in the year 1676; but 
soon after, on the model of the old 
in the present inn yard, such ag we 
that Mr. Sam Weller was first intro 
admiring public. 














ITEMS FROM ROME. 


Tue artistic event of this = 
last has been the opening to the 
great hallin the Vatican (onee@ 
picture-gallery) where ae 
years on his pictorial illustrafion of 1 
late Conception. Four lofty walls a 


of di no mysterious supernatural. 


BLURRED PRIN 
ORIGINA 


IN 


are covered by these frescoes, whose SOOT ne enificcnse, with 2 Co. 
n of 


may be classified as follows :—The Discussio 

the Dogma, represented in the historico-allegoric 
style, with a group in which personified Theology 
takes her place among cardinals and prelates, 
and a statue of the Virgin dominates over the 


| council scene; the Definition of the Dogma at 
St. Peter’s, at the moment the Pope is intoning | 


a Te Deum, while above the complex group of 


honoured figure amidst the hierarchy of evange- | 
lists, prophets, Old Testament saints, doctors of 
the Greek and Latin Church, exulting angels, | 
and skulking demons, who are driven into the | 
infernal regions ; the coronation of the Virgin’s 
image, or Pius IX. placing a gold crown on her 
pictured head in the choir-chapel of St. Peter’s, 
surrounded by the canons, the senator, and 
other officials, a peasant group in the foreground ; 
the Triumph of the Church, an allegory in which 
a female, wearing the Papal insignia, and seated 
on a high throne, receives homage from the 
representatives of the world. On the ceil- 


ecclesiastics and other assistants a celestial vision | 
appears,—the Triune Deity represented, with | 
one of those bold flights of imagination long | * 
encouraged at Rome; and, associated with the | 


Divine persons, Mary, a central and supremely- | 





ing, which is divided into six compartments, 
with gilt stucco reliefs in the interstices, are 
those heroines of the Old Testament regarded | 
as types of the virgin mother, and other) 
allegoric females; and along the lower wall | 
compartments are chiaroscuros, correspond- 


ing to the great groups, of the Pope holding a/| 


Consistory, the Birth of Mary, the Presentation | 





* In our Volume for 1861, | 


really was in its olden magnificence, with a Co- 
rinthian peristyle of nine columns, and a tri- 
angular pediment adorned with bas-reliefs of 
Romulus and Remus suckled by the wolf; Faus- 
tulus and his wife with a flock of sheep on one 
side ; on the other, Rea Sylvia surprised by Mars. 
while sleeping. The proprietor, a marble-cutter, 
asks 2,000 fr. for this object ; and we understand 
that the French Government has been treating 
for the purchase. The other curiosity we allude 
to is a small stucco, 14 by 11 centimétres, found 
in 1861 in a vineyard beyond the Porta Portese, 
representing, in concave outlines, a segment of 
the Colosseum, chiefly remarkable in that the 
large windows, now opening at wide intervals 
along the highest story, are here wanting; and 
a detail which only derogates from the majesty 


of the whole is thus shown to be dune to one of 


this edifice’s various restorations. 

The Quirinal Hil], on its western slope, is now 
undergoing a complete transformation through 
levelling, for improvement of the approach to 
the Papal palace. Some mosaics, with figures 
in black and white, a centaur, a dolphin, and a 
marine horse ;—near this another mosaic geo- 
metric design, also black and white, the torso of 
a statue, and some fragments of sculptured and 
painted ornamentation, recently exhumed on 
this declivity, are to be added to the list of 
treasures found in the course of these works. 
But most interesting among such results was the 
discovery of the majestic mansoleum front, in 
massive courses of square-hewn travertine, with 
an ample archway at the centre, and a frieze of 
graceful foliate design, with the epigraph 
below :— “ Cn. Sempronius Cn. F. Romilia Senie 


| 
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pronia Cn. F. Soror Larcia M. F. Mater,’—the 
whole elevation perfectly preserved, and mea- habitants to consider what steps should be taken 
suring 21 palms in height by 18 palms in width. | to improve the sanitary state of the city, and to 
Amidst the buildings that have recently sprung | gain information from other towns as to the cost 
up along the hill-side, this monumental antique | of effecting a complete system of drainage. Much 
is now completely surrounded and shut in; but, | valuable information has been obtained from the 
on application to an official, we obtain access to | surveyors of towns where the Local Government | 
@ narrow court, where we look down upon it | Act is in operation. It appears, from the answers | 
from a level almost equal to its cornice line,—a | to the questions which were submitted, that the | 
position most unfavourable for the beholder, | average cost of the drainage works was about 14s. 
though by being thus encased and unapproach- | per head, and that in every instance a great de- 
able, the monument is saved from the profana- | crease in the mortality has been the result. Mr. 
tions which others in Rome have been exposed | Holmes, the registrar of births and deaths for 
to. Observable, too, is the circumstance here | Lincoln, has prepared a return of the deaths in 
manifest of the considerable depth to which the | the city, for the past five years, and the figures 
ancient lay below the modern hill-side in this show how urgently improved sanitary arrange- 
direction ; the universal alteration of Rome’s| ments are required. The mortality is at the rate 
level, caused by the vicissitudes of ages, supply-|of nearly 28 in the 1,000, while the general 
ing to this day one of the problems for anti-| average of deaths, in towns of similar size, is 
quarian study to solve. An architect Iately | about 21 in the 1,000. 

commenced some diggings on the Forum, with the | 
object of laying open the channel of the Cloaca 

Maxima, hitherto only visible at a point nearer | 
to the Tiber, and this research has not proved | 
ansuccessful 


mayor, to convene a public meeting of the in- 














PORTSMOUTH DRAINAGE. 


“xtensive system of drainage works for 
ugh of Portsmouth, designed by Mr. 
ngell, the borough engineer, were for- 
mmeneed on Tuesday, the 26th ult., by 
w, Mr. R. W. Ford, who laid a memo- 
) im presence of the ‘orporation, heads 
aval and military departments, and a 
uber of the inhabitants of the borough. 
1¢, & block of granite, which will be 
9 the chimney-shaft of the pumping- 
t Eastney, bears the following inscrip- 


__ 


** This Stone 
was laid by 
The Worshipful the Mayor, 
R. W. Forp, Esq., 
To commemorate the 
commencement of a general 
System of Drainage Works 
for the Borough of Portsmouth. 
Lewis Angell, C.E., Engineer. 
Fredk. Furniss, Contractor. 
September 26th, 1865.”’ 
mtract for the first section of the work, 
ng the sea outfall and a portion of the 
id low level mains, was let for 46,5001. 
l cost is expected to be about 100,0001. 








JOL OF SCIENCE FOR PLYMOUTH. 


Lic meeting has been held in the Ply-!| 


aildhall, the Mayor in the chair, for the 
of hearing a speech from Mr. J. Buck- 
as the representative of the Science and 
vartraent of the Government, on the 
lity of establishing a School of Science 
aouth and the neighbourhood. There 
ge and respectable audience, and the 
of Mr. Buckmaster were listened to 
- 4 : rked attention. 
2,081, or 62 per cent., were of children under | 
five years of age. Although the total number of | 
deaths from zymotic causes was somewhat less 
than last year, yet the quarter presents the un- 
favourable aspect of excess in typhus, infantile | subjects of education. He maintained that the 
fever, diarrhoea, and scarlatina. |reason why manual labour was often irksome 
Blackburn.—The people of Blackburn have | was because the workman failed to understand 
been suffering very greatly in consequence of the | the science of his work: if he did, the work, on 
scarcity of water. The reservoirs of the Water- the contrary, would be most imteresting. If he 
works Company were all but empty, andthere were | knew his work by the light of knowledge and 
places in the town where the inhabitants had | science he would no longer be inclined to look 
not had the water on for more than a week. upon it as a dark unmeaning process, but would 
The people were consequently driven toall manner | regard it as the object of inquiry and investiga- 
of straits, and water had to be carried by them tion until what was hitherto regarded as difficult 
from the lakes in the park, and from springs and | and inexplicable obtained a ready solution. He 
other places in the outskirts of the town. A trusted the object proposed would be fully carried 
committee of the town council was appointed to| out. Mr. Spence Bate moved the establishment 
confer with the directors of the Waterworks of a school in the town, and pointed to such men 
Company on the subject, and at a meeting they |as Humphrey Davy and George Stephenson to 
had held, the directors stated that they had now show what years of study they might have spared 
again as much water in the reservoirs as would | themselves if they had known the laws of science. 
supply the inhabitants, for domestic purposes, This resolution having been carried, a resolution 
for six days at one hour each The corpora- | was also passed nominating several gentlemen 
tion, however, had accorded to them the privi- | for the committee. A vote of thanks to the 
lege of taking water for the public from about , Mayor terminated the proceedings. 
thirty springs and pumps in different parts of | 
the town, and a man had been stationed at each 
of these places to assist the public in getting the 
water. The members of the council were unani- | 
mously of opinion that the waterworks ought to 
be in the hands of the corporation, and a resolu- | 
tion has been passed authorising negotiations to| Tue first meeting of the present session of 
be entered into with a view to purchasing the | this society was held on the 4th inst., Mr. Joseph 
waterworks. | Boult presiding. Mr. Frank Howard was elected 
Lincoln.—A namber of gentlemen have formed a member of the society. Mr. Watt called atten- 
themselves into a committee for the purpose of tion to the discrepancies in the valuations 
obtaining signatures to a requisition to the. of property lately given in this town and neigh- 


Mayor, briefly detailed the reasons of his being 
present, and then proceeded to show the import- 
ance of science becoming one of the elementary 








LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


VARYING VALUATIONS. 





| differing so widely from the other side. 


Mr. Buckmaster, on being introduced by the 


bourhood, saying they had caused some scandal. 
He thought the society would do well to give 
some expression of opinion on this subject. It 
was remarkable that such different valua- 
tions should be made by professional men 
examined on oath, and that the valuations of all 
the gentlemen on one side should be so enor- 
mously above or below those given by the 
gentlemen on the other side. The difference was 
sometimes as great as 75 per cent.; 50 per cent. 
was an approximate valuation; and only 30 per 
cent. difference was considered very close. He 
thought it strange that architects seemed, as it 
were, to take briefs on one side or the other; 
and that those on one side should all agree, while 
The 
‘sooner such a society as this took the matter 
|into consideration, and attempted to lay down 
|some rule, the better. The president observed 
that it should be remembered that gentlemen on 
each side, whose evidence was not considered 
jeeemecrnen were not called in disputes of the 
character referred to. Those who were not high 
enough for the property owner, or those who 
| were too high, were winnowed out. The con- 
necting links between the two extremes were, 
therefore, lost ; and, by leaving out all inter- 
mediate opinions, marked discrepancies might 
appear. 

In his opening address the president referred 
to the same subject. He said, that in compen- 
sation cases, the surveyor consulted, with a view 
of giving evidence, was not in the position of a 
person who acted for both parties. He acted 
_ex parte. The regard which a surveyor had for 
| his professional standing and repute was the 
check which should prevent any gross abuse, and 
| this made it so desirable that the persons who 
| conducted cases of this kind should select as 
| witnesses men of experience, honour, and probity. 
There were other conditions which occasioned 
discrepancies in the opinions of surveyors, 
included under such items as conditions of 
| tenure, letting and sub-letting, life interests and 
; settlements, good-will, and others. Some of 
these involved points of law, upon which the 
surveyor received special instructions. Some- 
times the special advantages or drawbacks were 
known to one side only, and the surveyor might 
be entirely ignorant of their existence until he 
learned them in open court. 





COMPETITIONS. 


New Unitarian Church, Bradford, Yorkshire— 
Designs have been submitted in competition 
from several architects for the erection of a new 
church on the site of the present old one. The 
plans selected by the committee were under 
motto “ Unity” and are by Messrs. Andrews, 
Son, & Pepper, of Bradford, by whom the design 
will be carried out. 

Silloth, Cumberland.— Designs were, some 
little time ago, submitted by several archi- 
tects, in competition for a new church about to 
be erected at Silloth, Cumberland. The com- 
mittee selected those submitted by Messrs. An- 
drews, Son, & Pepper, of Bradford, Yorkshire, 
who are instracted to proceed with the works 
| immediately. 

The Proposed Manchester Infirmary. — The 
designs for the new infirmary which have been 
sent in by the three selected architects (Mr. 
Waterhouse, Manchester; Mr. Stevens, Maccles- 

| field; and Mr. Lee, London), are now exhibited 
| in the Assembly-room, Town-hall, for the inspee- 
| tion of the committee and subscribers, and any 
| other persons who may take an interest in the 
| Institution. 
| The Edinburgh City Poor-house.— The city 
| parochial Board met on Monday, to decide on 
|the plans. Having heard the report of the 
| special committee appointed to consider them, 
|and opened the sealed letters accompanying 
| them, the Board awarded the premiums as fol- 
| lows :—JIst, 1201., No. 21, “ Comfort for the 
| Poor”’—Messrs. George Beattie & Sons, Edin- 
burgh; 2nd, 100/1., No. 9, “ Alpha B”—James 
Thomson, Glasgow; 3rd, 801., No. 1, “ Alpha A” 
—Perkin & Son, Leeds; 4th, 501, “ Stella 
| Diurna”’—J. G. Peat, Hamilton. A committee 
| of the whole house then appointed the authors of 
| the first prize plans—Messrs. George Beattie & 
Son—to be architects for the new poor-house, 
by a majority of 18 to 3. 
| Belfust.—A cor ndent writes,—Can any of your 
readers give any information on the state of affairs at 
| Belfast, connected with the Albert Memorial Clock Tower, 
| which you previously ventilated in your columns? I have 
| vainly x py for my drawings. Can Mr. Lavyon throw 
| some light on the matter ? 
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Pea-crof. was as well drained as High-street, and 
ought to be as healthy. He referred to the 
death-rate in certain parts of London, which 
varied from 18 per 1,000 in the aristocratic 
quart°rs of St. George’s, Hanover-square, to 29 
per 1,000 in St. Saviour’s, Southwark. He 
thought if Dr. Lankester would get the returns 
that had been prepared by the registrars in 
Sheffield, he wonld find that it was not on 
account of the public sanitary arrangements of 
Sheffield that the death-rate had increased, but 
because of the want of the means to secure com- 
forts and necessaries of life and the spread of 
knowledge among the mass of the workpeople. 

Dr. Griffiths supported Dr. Lankester’s view, 
that diseases should be treated as if they were 
contagious, in spite of the opimions that were 
entertained to the contrary. 

Mr. Edward Smith (Fir Vale) said he did not 
believe any greater service could be rendered to | 
the poorer classes, to whom reference had been | 
made, than by sending among them a lecturer | 
to explain and enforce upon them some of the 
great truths of which they were so lamentably 
ignorant, He felt sure that any rooms that | 
could be got for such a purpose would be well | 
filled, and that much benefit would result. 

Mr. Mort, chairman of the Health Committee | 
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the Use of Dry Surface Earth as a Deodorizer, 
and in the Removal of Excrementitious Matter, 
Preventing and Diminishing the Contamination 
of Air in Towns.” This led to a long discussion, 
in the course of which Mr. P. Holland said, 
that any person who gravely proposed that 
water-closets and drains should be superseded in 
towns by this dry earth system ought to have 
his head shaved; and, as we think, he was not 
far from right. 

A paper was read by Mr. Godwin, “On the 
Familistére in Guise, France, with the particulars 
of which interesting experiment our readers are 
acquainted ; and the meeting then adjourned, to 


sit again on Monday morning. 











THE WHITE HART INN, SOUTHWARK. 


Tue old inns whieh have long characterized 
Southwark can scarcely hope to keep their place 
much longer. The large area they occupy in | 
the shape of courts surrounded by buildings, | 
with land at its present value, is too tempting a 
bait to owners and s, to be resisted, 
The Tabard,—Chaneer’s Tahard,—as we said 
was about to be the case some months ago, has 





of Birkenhead, corroborated what Mr. Godwin been sold, and is probably doomed to give way 
had said about the smell near the Victoria | to modern buildings. The White Hart Inn, close 
Hotel, and said he had experienced most offen- | by it, has been partly demolished within the last 
sive smells in other parts of the towm, amd had few weeks, and on the south siile of the yard 


been unwell in consequence. 

Dr. J. C. Hall energetically demouneed the 
state of the Porter and the Sheaf as a dingrace 
to the nineteenth century. Ih was one that the 
authorities were determined to put a stop to. It 
was in contemplation to make a eovered sewer 
of the Sheaf right away from to the Don. 
It was useless to complain of Young’s: knacker’s 
yard, for it was a bed of roses compared with the 
goit that was allowed to run just behind it, Mr. 


|new buildings are being erected. 





We give a 
view of the old imm, ae it appeared before the | 
works were commenced. 

The White Hant was the head-quarters of! 
Jack Cade when he held London, briefly, im the 
reign of Henry VI. Shakspeare makes him | 
say,—“ Hath my sword, therefore, broke through 
London gates, that you shonld leave me at the 
White Hart in Sonthwark?” The late Mr. | 











Saunders had said that the death-rate was only 
17 in High-street and 44 in Pea-croft. He was 
glad to hear that, for if it meant anything, it 
was that things were so much better in High- 
street that only 17 people died there, while 44 
died in Pea-croft. They knew the haunts of 
cholera and fever, and if they did not remove 
the cause of these diseases, the swallow did not 
return to its nest more swiftly than cholera 
would return to its old haunts. 

Dr. M‘Adam, of Edinburgh, supported what | 
had been said about the state of certain parts of | 
Sheffield. He had taken a walk by the side of | 
the Sheaf, and found it to be merely an open | 
sewer, with the aggravation of dead dogs and | 
other things that did not belong to a sewer. | 
Such a condition was certain to injure the health | 
of the locality. In the soil of the bed of the 
river he found large quantities of putrified matter 
giving off the most noxious gases. 

Dr. Lankester then briefly summed up the 
discussion, and said, he thought the chief point 
of difference among them was the question of 
the influence of the poison in producing con- 
tagious diseases. He quite agreed with Mr. 
Holland in what he had said about the folly of | 
quarantine regulations. They were not only | 
absurd, but quite ineffective for the purpose 
designed. 

At another meeting of the Department, 

Mr. Griffiths said it had been suggested by 
one speaker that Government should take some 
action in sanitary matters. Bat it was not easy 
to indace Government to bring in a bill such as 
would be required to meet cases of that kind. 
Boards of Health were, he conceived, improperly 
constituted. For instance, they very seldom 
found an engineer, or a lawyer, or a medical 
man connected with them ; and yet it was highly 
necessary that there should be an engineer to 
direct the works of drainage, a lawyer to show 
how far their action was legal, and one or two 
medical men, at least, to inforra them respecting 
sanitary and other matters. There was no| 
medical officer for the borough of Sheffield, and 
yet it had a population of 200,000 souls. here 
was a certain amount of parsimony exercised ; 
and as an instance of this he stated, that some 
years ago, when certain members of the town 
council proposed certain improvements they 
were opposed, and at the following election they 
were opposed, and placards were actually put up 
to vote for So-and-so and “ no improvement.” 

On Saturday, after a paper, by Professor 
Gamgee, “On the Cattle Disease,” in the disens- 
sion of which Mr. Robert Rawlinson, who has 


been active in ali the discussions, took promi- 
nent part ,— 





The Rev. Henry Moule read a paper, “On| 


G. R. Corner quotes a contemporary account of 
some of Cade’s doings in Southwark,* and “ The 
Chronicle of the Grey Friars” records that,— 
“ At the Whyt Harte in Southwarke, one 
Hawaydyne of Sent Martyns, was beheddyd.” 
Jack Cade’s Inn, however, was burnt down in 
the great fire that consumed about 600 houses 
in Southwark in the year 1676; but was rebuilt 
soon after, on the model of the old one. It was 
in the present inn yard, such as we represent it, 


| that Mr. Sam Weller was first introduced to an 


admiring public. 


in the Temple, the Homage at the Papal throne; 
the Wolf and the Sibyls, of classic legend. We 
have had occasion, more than once, to express, in 
these pages, our impressions from modern paint, 
ing in Rome, and may here state, that no meritg 
manifest im Podeati’s frescoes oblige us to modify 
the unfavourable opinion already held. Yet 
this great series, ps the master-piece of a 
veteran artist deservedly placed at the head of 
the local historic school, displays a degree of 
power, seience, and technical skill, which it 
would be indeed unjust to ignore. The gorgeous 
ecclesiastical groups (most figures being por. 
traits) are well composed and telling; the 
blending of the imaginative with the historic ig 
highly ingenious; the colouring vivid without 
glare ; allowing due praise to all which qualitier, 
we are unable to recognise in these works any 
higher attributes. Poetic sentiment, religioug 
elevation, spirituality, are not here; and the 
inferiority of the celestial to the terrestrial 
scenes is nothing less than painful, the hierarchy 
of Heaven seeming but an accessorial accom- 
paniment to the ceremonial at St. Peter’s,—no. 
depth of distance, no mysterious supernatural. 
ism or solemnised dimness. The position ass 
signed to Mary, as absolutely co-participant in. 
the glories of the infinite, strikes us as the most 
offensive example of idolatrous feeling in art, 
and suggests objections much too grave to be 
here entered upon more fully. 
At Civita Lavinia (the antique Lanuvium), 9 
wild little town among the Alban Hills, has been 
# local proprietor, a statue buried 
im the ground, 3 métres in height, of an imperia} 
e with the attributes of Jupiter, the 
Readtiperena, but not missing) crowned with 
oak-leaves ; the face beardless, expressive, and 
noble ;, an eagle at the feet, and the fragment of 
an inseription, from the pedestal, containing 
reference the tribunitial office. Conjecture 
has fixed on Vespasian, Domitian, Trajan, as the 
subject of this truly valuable antique ; but we are 
led to prefer the theory well supported by @ 
Roman antiquary, Signor Gori, namely, that 
Claudius, whose pleasure it was to be repre 
sented as Jupiter, is the emperor here seen im 
sculpture ; and, indeed, the physical characteris- 
tics are sufficiently marked for a reference to 
Suetonius’s description of his person (chap. xxx.) 
to corroborate this conclusion. On the same 
site was found a female torso, probably an Agrip- 


‘pina, with the attributes of Juno, the goddess 


‘especially worshipped at Lanuvium; also a 








ITEMS FROM ROME. 


Tur artistic event of this city since we wrote | 
last has been the opening to the public of the 
great hallin the Vatican (once pertaining to the 
picture-gallery) where Podesti has spent nine | 
years on his pictorial illustration of the Immacu- 
late Conception. Four lofty walls and a ceiling 
are covered by these frescoes, whose subjects 
may be classified as follows :—The Discussion of 
the Dogma, represented in the historico-allegoric 
style, with a group in which personified Theology 
takes her place among cardinals and prelates, | 
and a statue of the Virgin dominates over the 
council scene; the Definition of the Dogma at | 
St. Peter’s, at the moment the Pope is intoning | 
a Te Deum, while above the complex group of | 
ecclesiastics and other assistants a celestial vision | 
appears,—the Triune Deity represented, with | 
one of those bold flights of imagination long | 
encouraged at Rome; and, associated with the | 
Divine persons, Mary, a central and supremely. | 
honoured figure amidst the hierarchy of evange- | 
lists, prophets, Old Testament saints, doctors of 
the Greek and Latin Church, exulting angels, 
and skulking demons, who are driven into the 
infernal regions ; the coronation of the Virgin’s 
image, or Pius IX. placing a gold crown on her 
pictured head in the choir-chapel of St. Peter’s, 
surrounded by the canons, the senator, and 
other officials, a peasant group in the foreground ; 
the Triumph of the Church, an allegory in which 
a female, wearing the Papal insignia, and seated 
on a high throne, receives homage from the 
representatives of the world. On the ceil-| 
ing, which is divided into six compartments, | 
with gilt stucco reliefs in the interstices, are | 
those heroines of the Old Testament regarded | 
as types of the virgin mother, and other) 
allegoric females; and along the lower wall 
compartments are chiaroscuros, correspond- 
ing to the great groups, of the Pope holding a 
Consistory, the Birth of Mary, the Presentation | 


i 











* In our Volume for 1861, | 


column of fine African breccia. 
One may spend years in Rome before many 


an out-of-the-way remnant of antiquity chance 
_to be seen or heard of, as we experienced the 


other day on first ascertaining the existense, in 
private hands, of two Classic fragments well 
worthy of notice. One is a bas-relief, on a large 
block of Parian marble, representing the facade 
of Hadrian’s temple to Venus and Rome, curious 
indeed, on the sole authentic view of what that 
structure, now reduced to ruins in brickwork, 
really was in its olden magnificence, with a Co- 
rinthian peristyle of nine columns, and a tri- 
angular pediment adorned with bas-reliefs of 
Romulus and Remus suckled by the wolf; Faus- 


‘tulus and his wife with a flock of sheep on one 


side ; on the other, Rea Sylvia surprised by Mars. 
while sleeping. The proprietor, a marble-cutter, 
asks 2,000 fr. for this object ; and we understand 
that the French Government has been treating 
for the purchase. The other curiosity we allude 
to is a small stucco, 14 by 11 centimétres, found 
in 1861 in a vineyard beyond the Porta Portese, 
representing, in concave outlines, a segment of 
the Colosseum, chiefly remarkable in that the 
large windows, now opening at wide intervals 
along the highest story, are here wanting; and 
a detail which only derogates from the majesty 
of the whole is thus shown to be due to one of 
this edifice’s various restorations. 

The Quirinal Hill, on its western slope, is now 
undergoing a complete transformation through 
levelling, for improvement of the approach to 
the Papal palace. Some mosaics, with figures 
in black and white, a centaur, a dolphin, and a 
marine horse ;—near this another mosaic geo- 
metric design, also black and white, the torso of 
a statue, and some fragments of sculptured and 
painted ornamentation, recently exhumed on 
this declivity, ave to be added to the list of 
treasures found in the course of these works, 
But most interesting among such results was the 
discovery of the majestic mansoleam front, in 
massive courses of square-hewn travertine, with 
an ample archway at the centre, and a frieze of 
graceful foliate design, with the epigraph 
below: — “ Cn. Sempronius Cn. F. Romilia Seme 
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pronia Cn. F. Soror Larcia M. F. Mater,”—the | mayor, to convene « public meeting of the in- 
whole elevation perfectly preserved, and mea-/| habitants to consider what steps should be taken 
suring 21 palms in height by 18 palms in width. | to improve the sanitary state of the city, and to 
Amidst the buildings that have recently sprung | gain information from other towns as to the cost 
up along the hill-side, this monumental antique | of effecting a complete system of drainage. Much 
is now completely surrounded and shut in; but, | valuable information has been obtained from the 
on application to an official, we obtain access to | surveyors of towns where the Local Government 
@ narrow court, where we look down upon it | Act is in operation. It appears, from the answers | 
from a level almost equal to its cornice line,—a | to the questions which were submitted, that the 
position most unfavourable for the beholder, | average cost of the drainage works was about 14s. 
though by being thus encased and unapproach- | per head, and that in every instance a great de- 
able, the monument is saved from the profana- | crease in the mortality has been the result. Mr. 
tions which others in Rome have been exposed | Holmes, the registrar of births and deaths for 
to. Observable, too, is the circumstance here | Lincoln, has prepared a return of the deaths in 
manifest of the considerable depth to which the | the city, for the past five years, and the figures 
ancient lay below the modern hill-side in this | show how urgently improved sanitary arrange- 
direction ; the universal alteration of Rome’s| ments are required. The mortality is at the rate | 





bourhood, saying they had caused some scandal. 
He thought the society would do well to give 
some expression of opinion on this subject. It 
was remarkable that such different valua- 
tions should be made by professional men 
examined on oath, and that the valuations of all 
the gentlemen on one side should be so enor- 
mously above or below those given by the 
gentlemen on the other side. The difference was 
sometimes as great as 75 per cent. ; 50 per cent. 
was an approximate valuation; and only 30 per 
cent. difference was considered very close. He 
thought it strange that architects seemed, as it 
were, to take briefs on one side or the other; 
and that those on one side should all agree, while 
differing so widely from the other side. The 
sooner such a society as this took the matter 





















level, caused by the vicissitudes of ages, supply- 
ing to this day one of the problems for anti- 
quarian study to solve. An architect lately 
commenced some diggings on the Forum, with the 
object of laying open the channel of the Cloaca 
Maxima, hitherto only visible at a point nearer 
to the Tiber, and this research has not proved 
ansuccessful. 





SANITARY MATTERS. 


Southampton.—A meeting of the members of | 
the town council, the guardians of the poor, and 
the medical profession of the town, has been held 
at the Audit House, convened by the sanitary 
committee, for the purpose of dividing the town 
into districts for house-to-house visitation. There | 
was a numerous attendance. Dr. Parkes, of 
Netley Hospital, was present, and stated that on 
the previous day he received a letter from the | 
Privy Council Office, directing him to visit | 
Southampton, and report daily on the nature 
and extent of the diarrhoea and cholera prevailing | 
there, the measures taken by the authorities, 
and the sanitary state of the town. He approved | 
of the measures which had been so energetically | 
and properly taken. Dr. Parkes said he gathered | 
from the statements made at a meeting of the | 
sanitary committee that seven cases of cholera | 
had occurred in the town, three of which had 
proved fatal. The talk about alarm he regarded | 
as puerile, for if they had cases of cholera here, 
it was their duty, as a matter of common sense, 
to do everything in their power to stay its pro- | 
gress. After some further proceedings a medical | 
man was assigned to each of the several districts | 
into which the town has been divided. 

Liverpool.—The medical officer of health has 
presented his quarterly report to the health com- 
mittee. The number of deaths registered in the 
borough of Liverpool during the September quar- 
ter, which terminated on Saturday, the 30th ult., 
was 3,997, being an increase of 259 on the cor- 
rected averages of the corresponding periods of 
the last ten years, and making its death-rate 
equal to 33°8 in the 1,000. Of the total deaths, 
2,081, or 52 per cent., were of children under 
five years of age. Although the total number of | 
deaths from zymotic causes was somewhat less 
than last year, yet the quarter presents the un- | 
favourable aspect of excess in typhus, infantile | 
fever, diarrhoca, and scarlatina. 

Blackburn.—The people of Blackburn have | 
been suffering very greatly im consequence of the 
scarcity of water. The reservoirs of the Water- 





of nearly 28 in the 1,000, while the general | into consideration, and attempted to lay down 
average of deaths, in towns of similar size, is| some rule, the better. The president observed 





about 21 in the 1,000. 








PORTSMOUTH DRAINAGE. 


Tue extensive system of drainage works for 
the borough of Portsmouth, designed by Mr. 
Lewis Angell, the borough engineer, were for- 
mally commenced on Tuesday, the 26th ult., by 
the mayor, Mr. R. W. Ford, who laid a memo- 


rial stone in presence cf the ‘corporation, heads | 


of the naval and military departments, and a 
large number of the inhabitants of the borough. 
The stone, a block of granite, which will be 
built into the chimney-shaft of the pumping- 


station at Eastiey, bears the following inscrip- | 


tion :— 
*‘ This Stone 
was laid by 
The Worship/ul the Mayor, 
R. W. Forp, Esq., 
To commemorate the 
commencement of a general 
System of Drainage Works 
for the Borough of Portsmouth, 
Lewis Angell, C.E., Engineer. 
Fredk. Furniss, Contractor. 
September 26th, 1865.” 


The ccntract for the first section of the work, 
comprising the sea outfall and a portion of the 
upper and low level mains, was let for 46,5001. 
The total cost is expected to be about 100,0001. 








A SCHOOL OF SCIENCE FOR PLYMOUTH. 


A pusLic meeting has been held in the Ply-! 


mouth Guildhall, the Mayor in the chair, for the 
purpose of hearing a speech from Mr. J. Buck- 
master, as the representative of the Science and 
Art Department of the Government, on the 
advisability of establishing a School of Science 
for Plymouth and the neighbourhood. There 
was a large and respectable audience, and the 
remarks of Mr. Buckmaster were listened to 
with marked attention. 

Mr. Buckmaster, on being introduced by the 
Mayor, briefly detailed the reasons of his being 
present, and then proceeded to show the import- 
ance of science becoming one of the elementary 
subjects of education. He maintained that the 
reason why manual labour was often irksome 
was because the workman failed to understand 
the science of his work: if he did, the work, on 
the contrary, would be most imteresting. If he 


worksCompany were all butempty,andthere were knew his work by the light of knowledge and 
places in the town where the inhabitants had science he would no longer be inclined to look 
not had the water on for more than a week. | upon it as a dark unmeaning process, but would 


The people were consequently driven toall manner regard it as the object of inquiry and investiga- 


of straits, and water had to be carried by them | tion until what was hitherto regarded as difficult | 


| 


from the lakes in the park, and from springs and | and inexplicable obtained a ready solution. He) 


other places in the outskirts of the town. A trusted the object proposed would be fully carried 
committee of the town council was appointed to out. Mr. Spence Bate moved the establishment 
confer with the directors of the Waterworks | of a school in the town, and pointed tosuch men 
Company on the subject, and at a meeting they as Humphrey Davy and George Stephenson to 
had held, the directors stated that they had now show what years of study they might have spared 
again as much water in the reservoirs as would | themselves if they had known the laws of science. 
supply the inhabitants, for domestic purposes, This resolution having been carried, a resolution 
for six days at one hour each day. The corpora-| was also passed nominating several gentlemen 
tion, however, had accorded to them the privi-| for the committee. A vote of thanks to the 
lege of taking water for the public from about , Mayor terminated the proceedings. 
thirty springs and pumps in different parts of | 
the town, and a man had been stationed at each 
of these places to assist the public in getting the | 
water. The members of the council were unani- | LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 
mously of opinion that the waterworks ought to ae la ‘ 
be in the hands of the corporation, and a resolu- | VARYING VALUATIONS. 
tion has been passed authorising negotiations to| Tuer first meeting of the present session of 
be entered into with a view to purchasing the | this society was held on the 4th inst., Mr. Joseph 
waterworks. | Boult presiding. Mr. Frank Howard was elected 
Lincoln.—A number of gentlemen have formed | a member of the society. Mr. Watt called atten- 
themselves into a committee for the purpose of tion to the discrepancies in the valuations 
obtaining signatures to a requisition to the of property lately given in this town and neigh- 








| that it should be remembered that gentlemen on 

each side, whose evidence was not considered 
satisfactory, were not called in disputes of the 
character referred to. Those who were not high 
| enough for the property owner, or those who 
| were too high, were winnowed out. The con- 
necting links between the two extremes were, 
therefore, lost ; and, by leaving out all inter- 
mediate opinions, marked discrepancies might 
appear. 

In his opening address the president referred 
to the same subject. He said, that in compen- 
sation cases, the surveyor consulted, with a view 
of giving evidence, was not in the position of a 
person who acted for both parties. He acted 
ex parte. The regard which a surveyor had for 
| his professional standing and repute was the 
| check which should prevent any gross abuse, and 
| this made it so desirable that the persons who 
| conducted cases of this kind should select as 
| witnesses men of experience, honour, and probity. 

There were other conditions which occasioned 
discrepancies in the opinions of surveyors, 
|included under such items as conditions of 
| tenure, letting and sub-letting, life interests and 
| settlements, good-will, and others. Some of 
these involved points of law, upon which the 
surveyor received special instructions. Some- 
times the special advantages or drawbacks were 
known to one side only, and the surveyor might 
be entirely ignorant of their existence until he 
_ learned them in open court. 





COMPETITIONS. 


New Unitarian Church, Bradford, Yorkshire— 
Designs have been submitted in competition 
from several architects for the erection of a new 
church on the site of the present old one. The 
plans selected by the committee were under 
motto “ Unity” and are by Messrs. Andrews, 
Son, & Pepper, of Bradford, by whom the design 
will be carried out. 

Silloth, Cumberland.— Designs were, some 
little time ago, submitted by several archi- 
tects, in competition for a new church about to 
be erected at Silloth, Cumberland. The com- 
mittee selected those submitted by Messrs. An- 
drews, Son, & Pepper, of Bradford, Yorkshire, 
who are instructed to proceed with the works 

| immediately. 

The Proposed Manchester Infirmary. — The 
designs for the new infirmary which have been 
sent in by the three selected architects (Mr. 
Waterhouse, Manchester; Mr. Stevens, Maccles- 

‘field; and Mr. Lee, London), are now exhibited 
in the Assembly-room, Town-hall, for the imspee- 
‘tion of the committee and subscribers, and any 
| other persons who may take an interest in the 
| Institution. 

| The Edinburgh City Poor-howse.— The city 
| parochial Board met on Monday, to decide on 
\the plans. Having heard the report of the 
| special committee appointed to consider them, 
|and opened the sealed letters accompanying 
them, the Board awarded the premiums as fol- 
lows :— 1st, 1201., No. 21, “Comfort for the 
Poor ”’—Messrs. George Beattie & Sons, Edin- 
burgh; 2nd, 1001., No. 9, “ Alpha B”—James 
Thomson, Glasgow; 3rd, 801., No. 1, “ Alpha A” 
—Perkin & Son, Leeds; 4th, 501, “ Stella 
Diurna ”—J. G. Peat, Hamilton. A committee 
of the whole house then appointed the authors of 
the first prize plans—Messrs. George Beattie & 
Son—to be architects for the new poor-house, 
by a majority of 18 to 3. 

| Belfust.—A correspondent writes,—Can any of your 
| Teaders give any information on the state of affairs at 
| Belfast, connected with the Albert Memorial Clock Tower, 
| which you previously ventilated in your columns? I have 


| vainly applied for my drawings. Can Mr. Lanyon throw 
| some light on the matter? 
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THE FRENCH EXHIBITION PALACE 
OF 1867. 


WE copy from a recent number of Le Patrie, 
on the reduced scale of 400 ft. to an inch, the 
ground plan of the French Exhibition building 
about to be erected in the Champ de Mars ; and 
also reproduce, for the sake of comparison, the 

und plan of the design for an exhibition 
building by Messrs. G. Maw, of Broseley, and 
E. J. Payne, of Birmingham, that was published 
in the Builder, of February 16th, 1861, and to 
which we have already referred as the apparent 
source from which the French Commissioners’ 
design was derived. 

Independently of the very peculiar and striking 
system of classification suggested by Messrs. 




















Maw & Payne, which the Imperial Commis- 
sioners have adopted, their building appears | 
to be a close reproduction of Messrs. Maw & 
Payne’s plan; the only material deviations 
we observe being a slight elongation of the 
ellipse and the omission of some of the rectangu- 
lar apartments external to the ellipse. Other- 
wise, the elliptical form, the central elliptical 
garden, the number of the avenues radiating 
from the central garden, and even the widening 
of four out of these sixteen avenues into inter- 
secting transepts, and the external arcade sur- 
rounding the elliptical building, are common to | 
both designs. 

We would also point out that the arrangement | 
of the concentric avenues and courts which in | 
the French ground-plan appear to slightly differ | 
from the engraved plan of Messrs. Maw &| 
Payne’s design, is actually described and | 
suggested in Messrs. Maw & Payne’s letter-press. | 
They say, “If it is desired to divide the whole | 
or any part of the space into courts, as in the | 
Exhibition of 1851, the avenues can easily be | 
converted into enclosed spaces without sacri- | 
ficing the double system of classification ;” and | 
again, that “As some of the specific divisions | 
might require wider exhibiting blocks than | 
others, there would be no objection to vary the | 
widths of the concentric rings to suit necessity :” 
both these suggestions are carried out in the 
French design. 

It is a matter of surprise that without any 
definite data to work from, Messrs. Maw &| 
Payne should have arranged a plan that can be 
at once applied to the requirements of a particu- | 
lar exhibition, with such trifling alterations as | 
those made by the French Commissioners. 

It is scarcely possible that the numerous points | 
of identity of the two designs can be the result | 
of a series of accidental coincidences, or of 
separate and independent invention. This is} 
made more manifest by the disavowal by 
the official architect of the authorship of the , 
plan, which had been adopted before he was | 
appointed by the Commissioners. It is also) 
worthy of remark, that in so great an under- | 
taking no one should have been put forward as} 
the author of the Commissioners’ design. j 

The greatest length of the oval is 1,575 ft. ; 
the greatest width, 1,215 ft. 

A. The central garden is 56 métres wide, and 
166 métres long. 

B. Circular gallery, 7 métres wide, in which 
will be gathered together all objects belonging 
to the History of Labour. 

C. Gallery of the Fine Arts, 15 métres wide. 

D. Gallery reserved for the material and the 
application of the Liberal Arts. 

E. Central road through Gallery D, 5 métres 
wide. 

F. For furniture and connected industries ; 
the part nearest the centre 17 métres wide, the 
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REFERENCES. 
b. Avenues. 
ec. Fine Arts Seierz. 
d, Recesses for Sculpture. 
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PLAN FOR AN EXHIBITION BUILDING BY MESSRS. G. MAW & E. J. PAYNE, 
PUBLISHED IN “THE BUILDER,” FEBRUARY, 1861. 
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Entrances. 

Machinery in Motion, 

. Machinery at Rest. 

Refreshment Rooms. 

Newsroom and Exchange. 

Rooms for Officials and Exhibitors. 
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other part 14 métres. 

G. Pathway, 5 métres wide. 

H. reserved for the industries connected with 
clothing: the first part, 7 métres wide; the 
second, 14 métres. 

I. Pathway, 5 métres wide. 

J. Gallery for raw materials, 9 métres wide. 

K. Gallery for machinery, with a total width 
of 35 métres, with a pathway, L, 6 métres wide, 
and a raised passage-way, M, 3 métres above the 
surface. 

N. Gallery for products used as food, at the 
outer extremity of which will be placed the 
refreshment counters, with a covered promenade, 
3 métres wide. 

The entrance to the Exhibition Building will 
be at P, Q, R, and S: the first, P, next the Seine, 
being the only doorway of monumental character. 
The ground surrounding the building will be laid 
out as an English park, and will contain separate 
buildings for agricultural productions, models of 
workmen’s houses, &c. &c. 





NEW GRAND STAND AT KNUTSFORD, 
CHESHIRE. 


A very convenient Grand Stand has been pro- 
vided for the Knutsford Race-course, through a 
company organised forthe purpose. The ground 
floor is subdivided into a refreshment-room, 40 ft. 
by 20 ft.; a committee-room and a jockeys’ room, 
each about 12 ft. square; and apartments for 
weighing and other purposes. 

The first floor consists of a covered gallery, a 
steward’s-room, and passages. The gallery is 
made to project forward from the lower front 
like a balcony, the front being open, and the 
roof supported by a range of ornamental iron 
columns, with brackets above, forming a series 
of arches, and projecting forwards so as to sup- 
port the higher balcony on the roof level. Raised 
tiers of seats are provided in the covered gal- 





lery for the accommodation of 600 persons. The 
slated roof and the projecting balcony are fur- 
nished with planks affording standing-places for 
about 900 people. At the south end there is a 
brick tower, wherein is a spacious and conve- 
nient oak staircase. At the north end is situated 
an outside staircase of ironwork leading to the 
covered gallery, and a set of enclosed stone 
steps conducts to the stand upon the roof. 

The entire works have been executed by Mr. 
Paul, builder, of Knutsford, from a design 7 
Mr. Richard T. Bellhouse, architect, Knutsford, 
at a cost of about 1,7007. The ornamental iron- 
work in front of the covered gallery forms an 
important feature in the design. 

The length of the building is divided into ten 
bays, with iron columns, spandrels, brackets, 
&c. Messrs. E. T. Bellhouse & Co., of Man- 


chester, supplied this portion of the work. 
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THE FINE ARTS AND THEIR CONNEXION 
WITH EDUCATION.* 


In beginning this address, I feel it to be my 
duty, and a most pleasing one, to refer to my 
predecessor, Mr. Donaldson. There are few 
amongst us in our profession who have not ex- 
perienced his kindness ; and I rejoice to know 
that it was from no infirmity of body or amind, 
no want of power, that he resigned the pasition 
to which I have succeeded; but ‘that, m full 
possession of every faculty, he hes chosen to 
give place to a younger man; and weanay well 
look forward, so far as one may~wenture so to do, 
to his enjoyment of a vigorous and honoured 
old age. 

I have selected the subject of the Fine Arts 
generally, not because I arrogate to myself any 
special knowledge of sculpture and painting, 
but because I hold the only professorship eon- 
nected with the Fine Arts which exists in any 
university in the United Kingdom. Where any- 
thing akin to it has been founded,—as, for ex- 
ample, in King’s College,—it really takes no 
cognizance of architecture in anything beyond 
construction ; and the clever professor there, 
whose talents could well adorn any one of ‘the 
subjects which I must teach, is limited to the 
range of mechanical art and constructive science. 
Your council has thus procured for this college 
the credit of being the only one in which a 
knowledge of any one, even of the Fine Arts, 
has been considered as an ‘essential part of a 
learned and liberal education. I think that the 
time is not far distant when such a fact as this 
will be looked upon as singular enough, and he 
recorded in the same way as that mentioned 
with surprise by a well-known German traveller, 
who, deseribing one of our greatest manufac- 
turing towns, and thinking of the numberless 
statues that used to decorate an ancient city, 
noticed it as his belief that it was the only one 
in the world, with 100,660 inhabitants, in which 
there was but one public statue to the memory 
of the statesman or the soldier who had deserved 
well of his country, or the citizen who had 
adorned his town. The one college will, I think, 
meet with many an equal in future times, as the 





Nile; none more picturesque than those which 
Sennacherib and his brother Assyrian kings 
have bequeathed to us from the banks of the 
Euphrates; and each one of the great edifices 
has the history of its founder, its nation, its 
wars and conquests, its kingly customs and 
domestic life, sculptured on every portal, 
coloured on every wall. Dissever the three arts in 
these colossal works, and you would have robbed 
the buildings of their history, and consigned the 
sculpture and the painting to oblivion. But I 
will take one other and a last illustration—I 
think a very apt one—the graceful architecture 
of ‘the Saracens: one so light, so elegant, so 
redolent of the grace and luxuriance of the East, 
and yet so bold that no artist could seek a better 
| subject for his pencil, no poet a more graceful 
'rendering of his dream. Seek where you will, 
you will not find a more lifelike embodiment of 
all that is beautifully delicate to illustrate an 
Eastern tale. And these Saracens were limited, 
as we are not, in the designing and decoration 
of their works : on them their architect dared put 
| the likeness of no living thing. The Eastern work- 
'man, as he carved ‘the glorious buildings which 
the Arabs have left to us in Egypt and Spain 
| and India, @ared grave upon it no flower or plant 
cr animated form which might remind him of 
| his mative land; and seldom, wery seldom, do 
You find upon it one form, the likeness of amy- 
'thing upon the earth which contravenes the 
| Prophet’s order. A form of beauty was, with 
‘the Mussulman, a thing to be fashioned out,— 
,oreated, as it were, in his own mind, beyond the 
-realmof Nature ; for thegreat-source of wellnigh 
all that we think beautiful was with him a 
blank. Yet see how, with the inborn sense of 
the beautiful within him, he:created forms un- 
| known before, special to him alone, and “with 
light by one entrance quite shut out,” was able 
‘to lavish upen ‘his works the bewilderimg’mass 
of sculpture and ‘painting which adorns ‘them, 
/and which he has werked into them, not asa 
decoration only, to‘be put or withdrawn at plee- 
sure, but as part of their very being, their life. 
-Dissever from his works—from the works.of the 
Gothic architects, ‘the Greek, the Assyrian, and 
| Egyptian—from any race whose works have been 





there, and to whom we owe the grandly towering 
dome of St. Peter’s and the splendid facade of 
the Farnese. Now, in considering the works of 
these great men, we must remember that they 
are the chief outward visible embodiment of 
their country’s glory and power and skill. True 
it is that the historian will, in the glowing pages 
of his book, commit to immortality the stirring 
deeds, the conquests in the moral and the mate. 
rial world which adorn the history of his nation, 
more vividly and more truly, with as great power 
and skill as the artist will in depicting them 
upon the canvas. The poet and musician will 
them in melodies which shall raise the 
thoughts beyond the things of earth, and for the 
time transport us to the outer world; and the 
philosopher, with far research and deepest 
thought, will penetrate into the outer and inner 
worlds of Nature, and bring forth their secrets 
for the use of man. And all these men shall 
help to immortalize the nations of whom they 
| form the chiefest ornament, and shall themselves 
| be honoured through all time. But the actual 
‘visible marks of their country’s greatness are 
|the monuments which the architect, and the 
sculptor, and the painter have left upon her soil. 
The stranger from a far land will walk the aisles 
of Lincoln and of Westminster, and see in their 
|) wondrous beauty the reelized embodiment of the 
| mations skill, though he be ignorant of the his. 
| tories, nay, of the very names, of the illustrious 
}@ead whose monuments perchance ornament or 
, disfigure its walls, and whose memories cast a 
halo around them in the eyes of those with whom 
their names have been household words. 
| (And you will pace the grand Cathedrals of 
Strasburg and St. Marc’s, and be hushed into 
reverential awe at their beauty and their gran- 
deur; and, Protestants as you are, almost bow 
down and worship as you hear the solemn strains 
which speak to us, in harmony with all around, 
/and seem to breathe the very soul of Alleghri or 
|Mozart. You forget the great ones of France 
pand Italy, and think only of the works which the 
varchitect, and the sculptor, and the artist have 
‘waised and adorned. Not that the fame of his- 
“torian, or poet, or philosopher is by comparison 
,diminished. Their works are before your eyes, 





one statue in that town already has. But there | preserved to us and are worth preserving—either their words graven upon your minds and last- 
is another reason for speaking of the three Fine of the three arts, and you leave in them a most ingly present with you, whilst the effect of a 
Arts together: the feeling that they ought to be painfully apparent void. Not that I seek to urge work of art is soon diminished,—often, perhaps, 


considered in our minds as being parts of one 
great whole, to be thought of and spoken of 
in common—that the one without the other is 
disjointed and fragmentary—that architecture 
without sculpture and painting is like a strong- 
limbed tree throwing around its sinewy arms 
without the delicately sculptured foliage to give 
it grace, or the beautifully coloured flower and 
leaf to give it life. The arts are dissevered now, 
no doubt, in real practice ; perhaps still more so 
in the popular view of them. But look at the 
result: contrast the bald and lifeless works of 
the last two centuries, wherein the sculptor and 
the artist seem to have bid farewell to the archi- 
tect and the engineer—to all with the glories of 
the time preceding—no matter what—when art 
was Vigorous—in Italy and Greece and in our 
own land—in Westminster and Wells, Canter- 
bury and York. 

Walk round any of those eathedrals, and see 
if you can find a spandrel or @ panel, ora vacant 
space in which you seem to want the sculptor’s 
art, and see if it be not there applied. Defaced 
and half destroyed as some of them are, enough 
bas still been left to show us what must have 
been the full effect when their sculpture was 
still perfect, and their mouldings and ornaments 
were glowing with gold and colour. Study the 
remains which the Greeks have left us, and 
imagine, if you can, the Parthenon without the 
sculpture which clothed its form with life, and 
the painting with which it glowed; or think of 
that same sculpture dissevered from the glorious 
frame which binds the whole together into one 
harmonious whole: they were not things to be 
resolved into the different phases of framework 
and decoration, but each formed one essential 
part of all, without which there could be no per- 
fect unity—without which each would be a life- 
less part, a portion only of a perfect whole. But 
go back to earlier times than even Greece: 
study, as our museums and libraries may wel! 
permit you, the relics left to us by the Assyrian 
and Egyptian, and of their palaces and temples. 


No grander outline ever perhaps was left to us| which Raffaelle drew—of the 


the loading of a work with ornament: I know 
too well that ornament, of whatever kind, may 
be added to a surfeit ; but until the three sister- 
arts are joined together more closely than they 
are, and until each one is valued as much by the 
assistance it gives the others as by its own in- 
trinsic worth, we may expect and shall assuredly 
meet with extremes of redundance and of 
poverty. 

Now look at the history of the men to whom 
we owe the works which I have described, and 
whose memories, if even their names have pe- 
rished, shall live for all time. We smile at the 
old writer when he tells us that the architect 

| must be at once skilled in literature, erudite in 
geometry, familiar with history of all periods 
| and countries, acquainted with philosophy, music, 
| law, the aspects of the heavens, and the influ- 
ence of seasons and climate. But trace the 
actual lives of many of the men to whom we owe 
chief art-works, and you will find his dream has 
| wellnigh been realized. We scarcely realize it 
|ourselves. How many of us are there who, 
| standing entranced before the beauties which 
| Da Vinci has traced upon the canvas and the 
| wall, pause to remember him as the sculptor, 
the architect, the engineer of his age, and the 
first geologist on record! How many who pace 
the Loggie at Florence, or gaze upon its richly- 
coloured cathedral walls, think of Arnolfo, 
sculptor as well as architect ; or of Orgagna, the 
painter, poet, and sculptor, who chiselled with 
his own hands the sculptures upon the edifices 
he designed! Do you wonder at the marvels 
which we owe to Giotto’s pencil? Think of that 
glorious campanile which we owe to him as 
architect. Do you tread at Pisa with reverential 
feeling the sacred field of the dead? Remember 
that it was Giovanni the sculptor who desi 

it. Look at the glorious outline of our St. Paul’s, 
never, to my mind surpassed, and recall to your 
mind that its architect was at the same time the 
first geometrician and astronomer of his 
And when you think of the heaven-like beauties 
ts and the 





than the Pharaohs have left on the banks of the | sibyls which awe us still in the Sistine Chapel 





* The Inaugural Lecture delivered at University 


of Buonarotti, of the unearthly grandeur of his 


College, London, on the 9th of October, 1865, by Thomas statues which adorn the churches of Florence 
Hayter Lewis, F.8.A., F.1.B.A., Professor of Architec. | ®%4 of Rome—remember that they came from 


ture and Construction, 





the same hands which designed many a palace 


lost; but, whilst present, it is to you the out- 
ward symbol of a nation. 

| And in every time since detailed records of it 
have existed, these great works of art have been 
more than the visible signs of the presence of 
| great, exceptionally great minds. They have 
| been, too, the sign of progress in intellectual 
_power and skill of the general body of the 
| nation, of whose advance the illustrious men of 
' whom I speak are the mere striking representa- 
tives. The palace or cathedral is not a mere 
exceptional work to be studied and admired as 
‘something quite beyond the ordinary verge of 
art, but as the mere culminating point of it; 
not a mere isolated peak standing as a landmark 
for all time, and utterly disengaged from any- 
|thing around, but as the summit-point of the 
| minds and works of a people with whom art was 
ever present, and amongst whom the apprecia- 
tion of form and detail was innate,—who had 
been so used to see the beautiful or severely true 
before them in every stage of ordinary life, no 
matter how trivial, how common, that they had 
been self-trained, unknowingly taught, and 
educated to understand and appreciate, and 
practise it. 

It is from the general training and education 
of a people that must ultimately come those 
greater efforts of the mind which some would 
seem to think may rise spontaneously from the 
barren soil of ignorance in art. Think if it ever 
did so. Look at the objects now gathered into 
our museums as things for us to value and 
study, classed now as works of art, beautiful 
alike in form and detail. 

Why, one half of them were the mere house- 
hold goods of the Roman and the Greek,—the 
ordinary accompaniments of the Mediaeval con- 
vent or church. You stop at a lovely bronze, 4 
delicately-moulded piece of earthenware, and a 
delicately-tinted page, and you find that it wasa 
lamp that lighted their chamber,—the frame of 


.|one of their little mirrors,—the missal which 


they used at prayer. You will pass,—the most 
skilful of us will pass,—many an hour before we 
design anything more graceful, yet more useful 
and more true withal than the common house- 
hold pottery of the Romans,—their wine vessels, 
the very spouts which took the water from their 
roofs, the utensils of the kitchen, the ladles, and 
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the great bronze caldrons which they used 
there. And think of the skill which the common 
blacksmith of our country showed in the com- 
monest things of use,—the handle of a key, the 
hinge of a door, the cover of a book. 

And these things, though looked upon (as in- 
deed they are) as art-relics now, were not made 
up for us to see, as something special to be put 
aside as things for study. I doubt if the most 
advanced of Romans ever dreamed that the 
things his servants used,—the lamp that lighted 
his chamber, his ladles and his caldrons, would 
be considered of so great value as to form the 
ornaments of a museum. And little did the 
village blacksmith think, as he forged the mas- 
sive hinge or chased the delicate little key, that 
it would be covered up in after-times in a glass 
case, as a thing to be admired, and considered, 
and talked about as one that we would equal if 
we could. And even less, perhaps, did he ima- 
gine that, in a few centuries only, and in his 
own land, the very traditions of his work would 
be so lost that the fabric of the metal, the design 
in which he worked it, and the method of its 
working, would all be studied as something to be 
learned. 

And yet it is so. Few there are, compara- 
tively, of those who visit our galleries and mu- 
seums, and admire (sometimes not that) the 
mass of artistic wealth they see there, who realise 
to themselves the truth that it is, in the main, a 
collection of common things,—of household 
goods,—as much the things of ordinary life as 
the willow-pattern plate or the threaded fork 
with us. 

Will it be the same with us? Will the ordi- 
nary fittings of our households be ranged as 
things of beauty in the museums which our 
descendants will form ? Will the New Zealander 
of Macaulay place our works by the side of those 
of the Roman and the Goth, as food for study 
and instruction? I fear not. Few, I think, will 
say they will. Many perhaps will scarcely 
think it of any consequence whether what we do 


is worthy of being preserved or not. But, believe | 


me, if art be not so commonly diffused amongst 
us—if it be not so far appreciated—so made 
part of the mind of our people that its presence 
may be made visible to them in the most com- 
mon things of life as well as in its most refined, 
if they be not in fact so educated by the con- 


stant presence of art to grace of outline and 


harmony of colour, as to have an almost intui- 
tive perception of what is good and beautiful 
and true in outward things, we shall never attain 
to that excellence in minor things, nor be able to 
develop them into those higher ones which we 
admire, and envy, and wonder at. 

In those times whereof I have spoken, art was 
in fact everywhere—with the lowly workmen as 


with the wealthy world who employed him. | 


You cannot investigate the history of any period 
of ancient or Mediwval art without discovering 


that not only. the master who designed the work | 
had a full appreciation of the beautiful or quaint, | 


but that the man who carried out its details— 
who worked its mouldings, carved its sculpture, 
and tinted it with colour and with gold—was in 
himself, in his own humble way, an artist, ap- 
preciating the beanty of the whole and the 
value of his own part in it, and showing by 


some little variation of design, some turn of a} 


leaf, some free movement in the foliage, that he 
acted in the doing of it from his own resources, 
and that the work was stamped with his own 


feeling as being in some sort his own, and not| 


the mere literal rendering of another man’s 
ideas. And this independent feeling, which 
made him trust in some sort te himself, gave a 
life and freshness to it which a mere copy never 
could. No mere copyist, too, could ever much 
love his work; and if he do not, there is little 
chance of his doing much that is worth the 
loving. 

Now, with our museums and art-schools, and 
still more by the general interest which has of 
late years been taken in all that relates to art, 
we have, no doubt,done much. But try now, in 
anything beyond the commonest range of the 
square and rule (and so far, no doubt, our work- 
men could scarcely be excelled), and leave them 
to carve the stone or to forge the iron into forms 
of quaintness or of grace, or to give the silver or 
the gold a beauty such as was found with it 
when the quaint old goldsmiths used to work it, 
and (with exceptions happily more common now 
than they were wont to be), one quickly finds 
that they are altogether lost, and that the stone 
and metal are taking forms which, although 
quite their own, have scarcely the recommen- 
dation of quaintness or of beauty. 


But worse than that, I fear, I much fear, that 
the workman’s skill, be he skilled ever so much, 
would scarcely be so appreciated by the general 
world as to allow him much reward. Yet there 
is hope for the future. There is no want of in- 
terest in it in any of its phases—no want of 
admiration of the great works which adorn our 
own and foreign lands. 

But admiration is not knowledge ; sometimes, 
we well know, quite otherwise; the subject of it 
is oftentimes an unworthy one, and the danger 
is that the two may be mistaken for the same 
thing,—that the pleasure which all must feel in 
looking at a work of art may be judged to be 
the result of an innate power of appreciating it 
—a power which would make a special study for 


when that is quitted and we enter into the more 
subtle details that we begin to differ. And it is 
that groundwork only that I want taught. Some 
will stop there. Others, more captivated, will 
be led, by study or association, to follow art in 
her various paths, each in hisown. Bat, in any 
case, the means by which he reached the stand- 
ing-place will have brought with them some 
better appreciation of the beautiful than he had 
before, and, rest where he will, will not be alto- 
gether lost. 

To descend to details ; I fully believe that, in 
order to be able thoroughly to appreciate the 
beautiful in form, one must, as a general rule, 
be able to draw it. 

Some minds, of course, may, by an otherwise 



















obtaining it quite useless. As if the admiration | cultivated taste, have arrived at a high standard 
with which we hear the eloquence of an advo-|of it; but this is rarely found. Be this, how- 
cate could fit us for the practice of the law—as ever, as it may, no one who has been well ac- 
if wonder at the skill by which there is built up, | customed to mark with his own hand the graceful 
from a few dried and broken and discoloured | flow or contrasted curve of a line, could fail to 
bones, the whole body of the extinct denizen of | see the want of grace in an object that he was 
a former world, could give to us the art of the! making, or that he was about to buy. 
anatomist. | Get so far as this on the one side with the 
And of all ignorance none can be so great, so; mechanic, on the other side with his patrons, 
helpless, as that of one who, knowing little or | and we have got a very long way on indeed. 
nothing of a subject, is thoroughly well satisfied! I believe that if in the schools of our little 
that he knows it well. | villages, as well as those of our great towns, 
Your eye may, indeed, by habit or association, | each youth were taught to know, by drawing it 
| be brought to such a state of perfectness as that | with his own hand, what is graceful in form; if 
| the good and the bad may be discerned by it he were taught to draw, with the special object 
| without a special study. But then, that case is of showing him that one outline is beautiful and 
the very one I put before, viz—that of acon- another is not; if he were shown, with the 
| stant presence of and association with correct things before him and his own hand to mark 
|and harmonious forms and colouring, giving of it, the beauty of the common things he sees 
| themselves a constant lesson of ‘the beautiful; about him—the curve of the ear of corn as it 
and we are very far from having arrived at that bends gracefully on its stalk, the veins of the 
atate yet. | wavy leaf, the delicate drooping of the willow 
| Rely upon it, art has a grammar to be learnt as bough, the contrasted curve of the chesnut or 
much as language has. A certain amount of the oak—we should ima short time have effected 
study—I might almost say, of drudgery—has to a mighty change. 
| be gone through, before the understanding (set' I do not say you would have taught these 
| aside the practice) of an art can be mastered. things to all; not a twentieth part, perhaps, of 
It is, I think, searcely necessary for me to those who at first learnt, would very much ap- 
plead on behalf of art and of its diffusion. I preciatethem. You cannot make clever scholars 
know that it may be said, and it is indeed a in anything, no matter what, if there be not the 
| matter of some wonder, ‘that the knowledge of wish to learn, or the special genius to apply. 
the beautiful is most conspicuous in the nationsof But you would have given all a chance, 
the East, enervated, treacherous, and fierce. But many a time developed a latent power other- 
all their art came to them traditionally with their wise lost. And many a clever mechanic, who 
blood. You see in them the relics only of the skill now does so excellently well exactly what he is 
and taste which made the capital of the Persian told to do, and no more, would have a chance of 
kings, the great store-hive of all which was most being able to work up a thing in whose designing 
beautiful and grand in art. It is passing away he has had some hand. 
now, as their power has passed; and many a nd those of the ranks above, whose know- 
lovely work, which, but a few years since, would ledge and acquirements cause them to be, toa 
have been one of mere routine, could scarcely great extent, the arbiters in things of taste,—of 
'now be done at all. It was not their artistic how much real value would their knowledge be 
knowledge which has debased them; they have had it been directed specially to the beautiful in 
been debased in spite of it, and in their debase- form, in place of the poor conventionalities now 
ment are gradually losing it. taught? A tree is a thing one is taught to 
But I have heard it said that the full appre-| draw, because to copy it is difficult. I have 
ciation of the beautiful is a gift reserved for the seldom heard of its chequered and rugged bark, 
nations of the South and East—India and Persia, | the massive sweep of its boughs, or the delicate 
Italy and Greece; that art here can never have curve of its leaves and tendrils, being marked 
a genial growth ; that we may perhaps improve out as things of beauty, and specially to be drawn 
in it, but never excel. 'assuch. And if not put upon this path, your 
Never excel ! ; | drawings will scarcely be of much use, so far as 
Can we Northmen forget Westminster, and | my object goes. 
Wells, and Lincoln? Why, when Giovanni was’ I think that I can see some change that way ; 
sculpturing his Pisa pulpit (a world-famed but it is not easy in any subject to make a likely 
work), the niches at Wells were being filled,| guess, when the time is very limited. To use a 
and, all classic as he was, Flaxman admitted simile not my own, we are there as one looking 
that though the sculpture is rude and severe, it | at the tide on the sands, and watching the un- 
has a beautiful simplicity and grace, often ex-| quiet sea. Sometimes a great wave will over- 
celling the productions of modern times. | leap the rest, and dash up to your very feet, and 
True, the name of their sculptor is lost. Sois| you will think the great sea is coming in. And 
the name of many another artist of Medizeval | then will come many another, smaller and more 
times, who worked in his cloistered cell, and of | gentle than the last, and you will think that the 
whose memory and record nothing survives. | sea is surely falling back. 
Truly illustrious instances of utter self-negation. | So it is with art. 
But that they were Northern if not English men, Sometimes a great work is done, and we think 
there is no doubt. I know that William of Sens that the man who did it is a forerunner only of 
began the glorious choir of Canterbury, but I| many another, and that we are to see the olden 
know that English William finished it. And, to times again. And then there comes a dearth in 
come down to later times, Wren was no less/ art, and all looks blank. But I hope now for 
English when he designed the spires (his own | the best. 
creation they are) which so adorn our city, be-| I wish now, in a few words, to point out to 































































as the Italians did. 

But it has been said, too, that opinions are so 
different in questions of the arts ;—there are so 
many schools, and each with such ardent advo- 
cates, that nothing can be taken as truly certain ; 
and to understand them even, would seem to be 
attempting a hopeless task. 

Now do you find agreement in Theology, in 
Medicine, in Music, in anything, in fact, worth 
fighting for? But in every case there is a cer- 
tain groundwork, a solid stand-place from which 
all disputants take their start, and it is only 





cause he went for the details to the same source | you, my hearers, whose training and education 


have been of the higher class, the attractions 
which the arts will offer; how fascinating to 
yourselves, how useful to others may their stud 
be in ways quite different from those in whi 
they usually are studied. 

No one here but knows that it is within a few 
years only that new chapters have been added 
to our history by the unlooked-for discoveries of 
Layard in Assyria. Much the same has been 
done in Egypt. And how has this been done? 
The page of history was silent. Every line which 
Herodotus is said to have written on Assyria has 
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been lost. Of the earlier times of Egypt all that 
we know wellnigh is from the list of kings—a 
bare barren list, understood by none, altogether 
disbelieved by many. There is enough, just 
enough, in Holy Writ to excite our curiosity and 
wonder, but nothing more; and the grave ap- 
peared to have closed for ever over the records 
of those mighty kingdoms, whose grandeur 
would seem to have surpassed all that the world 
has witnessed since. 

We know it now. We have seen the great 
cities of Assyria disinterred, and on the walls of 
her palaces and temples we find graven the 
sculptures which the Jewish prophets saw when 
Nineveh was the capital of the great Assyrian 
king, and in this sculpture read her history. 

Strike from the list of things that are what 
men call ornament. Strike out from the cities 
of the nations the works of the sister-arts, and 
those bright pages of long-lost history would 
have been lost still—utterly, irrevocably lost. 
But there is more even than this. 

We all know, as household words, how Rome 
and Carthage, Athens and Thebes, were founded, 
and in the simple stories willingly forget or 
soberly disbelieve the facts whereby the histo- 


rians of our day have shown them to be well- | 


nigh myths. 


But they show no more. Our old belief has 


whose artistic influence the mouldings were 
shaped, the sculpture cut. You can tell within 
a few years the time at which each part was 
done; and there is as much difference in the 
enjoyment of the beauties of a great cathedral or 
a village church by those who understand these 
things and those who do not, as there is between 
the feelings of a botanist or geologist and of one 
ignorant of their arts, as they look at the splen- 
dours of a botanic garden or the finest series of 
strata or of fossils. 

But other questions still suggest themselves 
in studying the higher branches of the Fine 
Arts. One cannot carefully consider the details 
of the works to which I have alluded in Egypt 
and Assyria without being struck by the dis- 
covery that the earliest works of art are in many 
acase the best; that some luxuriousness of 
detail and many a grace, perhaps, were after- 
wards added; but that a force and energy were 
shown in the earliest works never exceeded in 
the latest. Now see what a new world this 
opens out to us. At the time when the patriarch 
Abraham and his tribe were wandering shep- 





; of 
been destroyed, but we get no certain other in | 


herds, not only did there exist in the plains of 
the Tigris and Euphrates a civilization and 
advance in art which move our wonder now, but 
that, at that early time, art had advanced to 
almost the utmost limit to which the great 
Assyrian monarchy ever carried it. What 


its place. Go back some four or five centuries; thought does that not give us of a distant 
only before the time of Philip the Macedonian | world, far reaching beyond the narrow boundary 


=; . | 
king (a space no greater than from our time) 


back to our second Richard), and the guides of 


| 
| 


fixed by our present knowledge, and how does 
that boundary which once appeared its utmost 


our written history disappear, and their accounts | limit seem but a barrier hiding the times be- 


are lost in the dark and gloomy fable. 


How shall we recover the lost chapters of our | 
early race, peoples of whom the Bible gives us| 
but uncertain glimpses, of whom the Father of | 


History speaks only with dark and doubtful 
words ? | 
Who shall tell us the deeds of, and what our | 
nations owe to, that mysterious race who has 
left upon our country and every other in Europe, | 
and in Africa, and in all Asia between us and |} 
India, those stupendous works which, in our! 
utter ignorance of their authors, we call Celtic, | 
or Druidical, or Pelasgic ? 

How shall we find the solving of that riddle of | 
the Western world—the sudden coming of a) 
Northern race, whose ancestors and whose native | 
country are alike unknown, and introducing or 
working out in a few years a state of civilization 
in Mexico and Peru, which was as much the 
astonishment of its first discoverers as it is now ? | 
Or how recover the annals of that people, one of 
the mightiest that ever overran the earth, who, 
Lycian, Etruscan, Greek, whoever they may 
have been, seem to have formed the groundwork | 
of all that was grand in the nations of Greece | 
and Rome? Not in the pages of history will 
they be found. Those pages have all been 
scattered to the elements thousands of years 
back ; and if ever their annals are recovered, it 
will be by the records of the arts, as it has been 
with Assyria and with Egypt. 

And not only will this be from the characters 
on the walls (the Greek-like writing of Etruria) 
the Runic lines of the Druids. There is not an 
ornament, a moulding, a change of style in the 
sculpture or the painting that will not come to 
the aid of the careful student. It will help to 
tell him what the race whose history he inves- 
tigates has borrowed from the other known 
nations around. How it has improved or how 
deteriorated. For, strange as it may seem, the 
history of the races of mankind may be studied, 
and to some purpose studied, in a bold general 
way, by the traces which they have left in their 
architecture, their sculpture, their painting ; and 
as the earth can be boldly marked into definite 
tracts of strata by the fossils they contain, so 
these fossilized artistic works of man will tell as 
truly of the extinct race who reared them. And 
the change of these races, as one swept over a 
country and dispossessed another, will be as 
plainly shown by the works they have left 
behind, as change from one fossil to another 
shows that we have passed from the strata of the 
silures to those of the oolites. We have noscale 
of time as yet in either case, but we have a scale 
of succession ; and the help which that gives us 
is immense. 

And thus it is that though the state of art in 
the early ages of the earth may at first sight 
seem scarce worth notice now, you will find its 
study of a deepening interest, although the name 
and memory of the earliest of the nations may 
for many a century have passed away. 

It is the same with art of later date. You 


yond ! 

Whence came this civilization and these arts ? 
From some great and earlier nation still, the 
memory whereof has perished? Or was the 
Assyrian or the Egyptian itself the great pri- 
mzeval race? And did the art of those early 
times come gradually and painfully into being ; 
or did it spring, as I believe it did, and as the 
legends of the Greeks would have it, in its fall 
strength, all armed, as Minerva sprang direct 
from the god,—as little a creation of man’s as 
language is? 

Have we ever had, in any case, in any time, a 

clear authentic record of an advance in art and 
civilization from the lowest point to the highest ? 
Is it not, rather, the result of all experience, that 
when a nation’s art or industry has suffered 
change, it has come, not from the unassisted 
mind of the nation itself, but from some alto- 
gether different influence of another race, con- 
quering or civilizing as the case might be, and 
bringing with them their own peculiar style of 
art to mix with or supersede the other ? 
We know no more of architecture in its begin- 
ning than we know of the origin of language ; 
nor of any of the higher branches of intellectual 
knowledge, which seem to have been favoured 
gifts, from a higher Power than ours to some 
favoured nations. But we do know that, so far 
from art having gradually emerged, as a matter 
of ordinary progress, from the necessities of 
mankind, it is quite certain that it never has 
appeared at any time, except amongst those 
nations who have derived it direct from the 
banks of the Nile, the Euphrates, or the Ganges ; 
and that these three came from the same source 
can scarcely be denied. 

Wherever insulated from contact with these 
favoured nations, no power of mind or body has 
been able to raise up to a state very much be- 
yond the savage any other race whatever. One 
exception may be cited, viz., the civilization of 
Mexico and Peru. But we are utterly ignorant 
of the conquering or civilizing races there, and 
the whole is, at present, an utter enigma. The 
arts rose, too, where they did rise, to perfection, 
not by a steady, gradual progress, but by a series 
of waves, as it were—suddenly rising to the 
summit, slowly curling over, and then, first 
hurriedly and then with more gradual course, 
sweeping over the sands of time: sometimes to 
be there altogether lost, and sometimes to be 
urged on again by some new force; but never 
from the same direction. 

The story of the arts has ever been that of a 
nation’s power and of all civilization, since re- 
cords have existed; and a more fascinating 
study — one that would lead you to higher 
thoughts—I do not believe exists. 

And now a few words to those who are about 
to make my profession a study. 

The course marked out for them is a wide one 
—the history of the art of all nations; and 
truly it forms so clearly connected a series, that 





can tell in a Gothic building the nation by 


it is hard to say where one can stop with any 
definite mark. But I wish this all to be studied 





as a history only ; to be thought of just so much 
as, and no more than, in an architectural prac. 
tice, the laws and usages recorded in history 
affect us now at our present time. 

And above all, do not imagine that, because 
you have so studied, you can, at your pleasure, 
take up their several styles, and practise them, 
and make them your own. You may, indeed, be 
called upon to do so, as we all are at some time 
or other; but do not suppose that this is g 
matter of indifference, and that you can work in 
your own practice upon many styles with a 
chance of success. 

Depend upon it, it is hard enough, as you will 
find, to excel in one only. 

Now, when we are wandering in so many 
ways, and so much doubt is felt as to which ig 
the right, it would scarcely be right for me to 
indicate the path; but what I wish to impress 
upon you is, that you should mark out for your. 
selves one clear, distinct, definite course of study 
in architecture and all that relates to it, and 
keep that one prominent in all you do. 

Do, as all must do in other things who hope 
for excellence in them: fix your mind steadily 
upon one, and follow it to the utmost. 

One word more, and I have done. 

Your course of study will embrace more than 
the mere history of an art. It will take in, too, 
its ordinary practice and all those several 
branches of knowledge connected with it. 

It is only in a general way that I can teach 
them, for time will allow no more; but I would 
urge most earnestly upon you that you satisfy 
yourselves as you go on that you have obtained 
a solid groundwork in them; that you have 
clearly and distinctly understood the general 
laws of each. If not, consult the various autho- 
rities whom I shall indicate until you do so. 
Leave details, if need be, for future study, as 
time or occasion may suggest. 

There is a vast difference between raising for 
yourselves an edifice complete in look but fragile 
in reality, and laying the foundation of a solid 
one, to be finished hereafter, thoroughly well, at 
your leisure. 

And to conclude, speaking to those who have 
the battle of life to fight, and their own way 
perhaps to work, unaided, upward in a world 
where chance and talent go for much, but 
steady enterprise for more, I would say in the 
words of that Book which we all learn when 
young, but value perhaps at its fall worth only 
in our riper years: “ Whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with thy might.” 








CHEMICAL RESTORATION OF ANCIENT 
GLASS. 


On this subject Mr. Crace Calvert, in his 
Cantor Lectures, has some observations which 
may interest our readers :—‘ It has been for a 
long time a disputed question,” he says, “‘ whether 
the stained windows we all admire in old cathe- 
drals could be restored in such a way as to 
resume the brilliancy they had at the time they 
were placed there by the artists. At all events, 
there is now no doubt that this can be effected 
by the process discovered by my eminent master, 
M. E. Chevreul, as is proved by the application 
of it in connexion with the restoration of stained 
windows existing in a well-known church in 
Paris—that from which the tocsin of St. Bar- 
tholomew was sounded,—‘ St. Germain des Pres.’ 
The process devised by M. Chevreul is highly 
practical; it consists in removing the stained 
glass from the windows, and dipping it for several 
days, first, in a weak solution of carbonate of 
soda of a specific gravity of 1-068, then washing 
it, and dipping it for several hours in a solution 
of muriatic acid of a specific gravity of 1-080. 
On the glass being washed and dried, it will be 
found as brilliant and beautiful as when it 
came from the hand of the manufacturer. 
M. Chevreul has found that the dim and 
dirty appearance which stained glass as- 
sumes by time is due, especially in large 
towns, to the various products of smoke 
being first condensed on the glass by fog and 
rain, and then, becoming oxydised, they act as & 
cement to various mineral matters, such as chalk, 
gypsum, oxyde of iron, &c., which help to im- 
poverish the transparency of the glass. The 
alkali acts upon the organic matter and dissolves 
it, while the muriatic acid removes the minerals. 
The durability of glass placed in our monuments 
is extraordinary, when we bear in mind the 
curious results published some years since by 





the eminent chemist, Pelouze, who observed that 
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when window, bottle, and other varieties of glass 
were reduced to a fine powder, and mixed with 
water, they were soon acted on, yielding a large 
quantity of silicate of soda to that fluid, amount- 
ing in several cases to eight or ten per cent. in 
cold water, and even to thirty-six per cent. when 
the finely-pulverised glass was boiled in water ; 
and that, in many cases, it was a definite com- 
pound which was dissolved from the glass, 
namely, a silicate of soda, composed of three 
equivalents of silica and two equivalents of soda. 
M. Pelouze explains the extraordinary difference 
in the effect which water produces on glass 
when in large masses or plates, as compared with 
its influence on the same substance when re- 
daced into a fine state of powder, by assuming 
that, in the first instance, water does not act be- 
cause it seldom remains sufficiently long in con- 
tact with the glass to act upon the elements which 
compose it; while, in the second case, there 
exist numerous points of contact between the 
fluid and the solid body, thus facilitating the 
action of the fluid on the solid material. I am 
inclined to think that the peculiar molecular con- 
dition which the surface of glass assumes, when 
manufactured in plates or otherwise, must exer- 
cise a great influence on the property which 
glass has to resist the action of water. If it 
were not so, how could be explained the limited 
action which watery fluids, such as wine, cause 
upon the interior surface of a bottle, though 
they remain in contact for many years? I can 
conceive glass assuming a peculiar surface by 
the pressure of the atmosphere, thereby pro- 
ducing a homogeneous one susceptible of resist- 
ing the action of water. A similar instance 
occurs in the case of polished stee), or of the 
rolled surface of wrought iron, or the skin of 
cast iron, which resists the chemical action of 
either air or acids in a far greater degree than 
does the interior of the substances which com- 
pose those metallic bodies. 





THE STAFF OF A BISHOP IN THE 
ROMISH CHURCH. 


RESTORATION OF THE CITY CROSS, WINCHESTER. 


Sir,—“ G. M.,” who writes from the Charter- 
house to “Sylvanus Urban,’* regards as a 
“‘ groundless objection,” but fails to disprove my 
opinion, to which you kindly gave expression, 
that it is a mistake to represent, or rather mis- 
represent, a bishop with the pastoral staff in his 
right hand. 

My remark was entirely practical, and, I be- 
lieve, incontrovertible, being grounded on the 
highest authority, namely, the Pontifical and 
the Ceremonial by which the bishops themselves 
are guided. Episcopal functions do not depend 
on the evidences of sculpture or painting, whose 
value as authorities is precisely commensurate 
with the amount of knowledge which inspired 
their respective authors. 

““G. M.” identifies the crozier with a crutch or 
walking-stick. For the disposal of this bright 
theory I may refer him to Bona and Durandus. 
He asserts that, ‘‘ when passing in procession up 
the church to his episcopal station in the choir, 
the bishop naturally held the crozier in his right 
hand, to steady his step,” &c. 

The Ceremonial (lib. i., cap. xvii.), on the con- 


trary, directs that the bishop should use his | 


pastoral staff in his own city or diocese ; and 
that, in processions, if the distance be long, it 
may be borne before him by an attendant, who 
will carry it with both hands; but, if the way 
be short, the bishop himself will carry it in his 
left hand,—which is to be understood, when the 
bishop is vested in cope and mitre (“nam mitra 
et baculus pastoralis in episcopis sunt correla- 
tiva.” 


with very few exceptions, easily to be enume- 
rated, in which the pastoral staff is supported by 
both hands. Moreover, that it is satisfactory to 
be correct, and very poor consolation to be abl¢ 
to cite precedents for blunders. 

C. A. BUCKLER. 








COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN PASSENGERS AND GUARDS. 


Srr,—It is much to be deplored that no prac- 
ticable method has hitherto been brought into 
use to avert the frequent railway acciden:s and 
collisions that are taking place, and the fearful 
loss of life resulting therefrom. I have suggested 
a fog-bellows for the means of communicating 
with passengers and guards. The bellows are 
about the size of a kitchen bellows, and so easy 
to blow that a child may blow them with ease. I 
would suggest that a bellows should be placed in 
every carriage, with printed directions when to 
blow, and a penalty for blowing without occasion ; 
the first from the guard to blow one, and con- 
tinue to blow one till the guard has his attention 
directed to it, and communicates with the 
engine-driver, by means of a bell, to stop the 
engine as soon as practicable; the second to 
blow twice, and the third three times, &c. 
Every express carriage should have two. 

Ricuarp LIMBERY. 





of Devizes, came forward and gave an explana- 
tion of its principal features. In reference to 
the projected raising of the trilithon and altar- 
stone, which he said had been suggested by the 
British Association, and which had brought their 
society into so much notoriety within the last 
few months, he was of opinion that it might 
have been done without endangering the struc- 
ture in the least. If they had placed the matter 
in the hands of competent engineers, the altar- 
stone might have been undermined, and this 
have been the means of eliciting much valuable 
information, without endangering its safety. 

Mr. Parker reminded the meeting, that in the 
Oriental languages a circle of stones was called a 
gilgall, and in Scripture there was every reason 
to believe that such a place wasa circle of stones. 
A gilgall was a temple where holy rites were 
celebrated, where the army met together, and 
was also used for a place of burial for the 
chieftains ; and if they put all things together, 
and took into consideration that the Celtic 
tribes were sprung from Oriental origin, it was 
clear that Stonehenge was a gilgall, and was 
erected for the purpose of celebrating holy rites, 
a place where the army met, and where the 
| chieftains were buried. They might, therefore, 
call it a burial-place, or a House of Commons. 








HAMPTON COURT PALACE. 








TO DESTROY ANTS. 


I nap the basement story of my house fear- 
|fully infested with ants. I tried all kinds of 
|means to destroy them withouf avail: it then 
occurred to me to syringe all the parts infested 
with fluoric acid, which I did, and the effect was 
marvellous. In about one hour after there was 
not one insect to be seen alive,—it entirely de- 
stroyed them. I may also say that I syringed 
the same places afterwards with spirits of tar, 
commonly called oil of tar. I did this about 
three years ago, and have been quite free from 
these annoying insects ever since. I use the tar 
and acid in my profession, therefore I had no 
difficulty ; but should any of your readers find it 


sulphuric acid would answer the same purpose. 
Bat if fluoric acid be used, it must be done with 
a leaden syringe ; a glass one would not answer, 
the acid would soon destroy it and its own 
chymical properties. Cuares A. Gipps, 
Stained Glass Works. 
*,* Hydrofluoric acid is also painfully de- 
structive to the skin, and requires very careful 
management ; as, indeed, though in a less degree, 
does sulphuric acid. 





SANITARY CRIMINALS. 


Mr. Epiror,—I have perused your note on 
Shrewsbury, and, after a deal of battling and 
floundering in past years, I find you have hit on 
the sovereign remedy at last—the rope, ay, the 
rope. To such a pitch are we arrived and arriv- 
ing, that, take my word, nothing but the rope 
will put an end to sanitary as well as social dis- 
orders: it is the grand panacea; once remove 
the cause, and the effects will cease. Go on, 
then, sir, to advocate the rope, and let those 
| who have inflicted this mass of misery, sanitary 
| and social, and whom no preaching or teaching | 
| has hitherto moved to their duty, feel the penal- | 
| ties of their misdeeds and taste the rope, the | 
| glorious rope, that has been effective upon great 
| criminals as well as small. 

A WELL-WISHER AND Exonian. 





If the bishop be vested in chasuble, we are | 


guided by the Ceremonial for Pontifical High | 


Mass, which reduces the question to a narrow 
compass (lib. ii., cap. viii.; lib. i., cap. xvii.). 
The bishop with the pastoral staff in his left | 
hand, the crook turned towards the people, | 
when he proceeds from the sacristy to the altar, | 
from the altar to the throne, and from the} 
throne to the altar, &c.; thus leaving the right | 
hand at liberty to bless, to give, or to receive. | 

I may repeat the conclusion, by no means | 
‘groundless,’ derived from the Pontifical, | 
that, at the consecration of a bishop,the pas- | 


toral staff is placed in his left hand by the 
consecrator, and that it is subsequently so held, 





* Gentleman's Magazine, October, 1865, minor corre- 
spondence, 


| erroneous statement that had been made on the 





CIRCLES OF STONES. 


At the recent meeting of the Wilts Archzo- 
logical Society, a paper on the Geology of the 


| Stones at Stonehenge was read by Mr. Cun- 


nington, F.G.S., who first pointed out the. 


subject at various times, and showed the differ- 
ence between the sarsen stone and the oolite. 


difficult to procure the flnoric acid, I presume many another picture-gallery might advantage- 


As an instance of how rapidly things pass 
“out of mind” when they are “out of sight,” 
we may mention that the recently uncovered 
|tapestries at Hampton Court, and of which 
|many persons speak as if they were altogether 
|new discoveries, have only been hidden from 
| view for about thirty years. Iu a small guide- 
book to Hampton Court, published in the reign 
|of William IV., these tapestries are described as 
to be seen on the walls of “ Her Majesty’s Gal- 
lery,” showing that the pictures had not then 
been placed over them. While speaking of 
guide-books, a word of praise may justly be given 
to the exceedingly well-compiled little manual 
now sold within Hampton Court Palace, at the 
small charge of sixpence. This clever little hand- 
book gives a curious amount of interesting and 
pertinent information; and the directors of 


ously take a lesson from “ The Stranger’s Guide 
to Hampton Court Palace.” 








FROM SCOTLAND. 


Airdrie.—Two public drinking-fountains have 
been inaugurated here. One is the gift of Provost 
Forrester. It was executed by Messrs. Walter 
Macfarlane & Co., ofthe Saracen Foundry, Glas- 
gow. It is erected in the centre of Graham- 
street, opposite the Royal Hotel, and consists of 
a column, or centre-piece, furnished with a 
saucer-like reservoir, into which the waste water 
runs. Above the taps is the figure of a pelican, 
which occupies the centre of an arch with four 
sides. This arch is surmounted by a canopy of 
ornamental work, in which are fixed four shields, 
on two of which is inscribed the name of the 
donor ; and on the other two shields figure the 
burgh arms. A large lamp crowns the whole, 
The extreme height is from 18 ft. to 20 ft. The 
other fountain is the gift of Mr. Patrick Rankin, 
of Auchingray and Otter. It has been designed 
and executed by Messrs. George Smith & Co., of 
the Sun Foundry, Glasgow. It is in the Early 
Decorated style. The base is an irregular octa- 
gon, and projects from the broader faces into a 
cruciform shape, at the same time providing 
bases for four embossed shafts, with floriated 
capitals, thus forming a clustered column. 
These four small columns carry four brackets. 
These, with the centre octagonal column, sup- 
port a circular basin, simply ornamented by a 
projecting dog-tooth on the outer edge, and a 
twisted head on the inside. From the four 
trusses or brackets spring four floriated but- 
tresses, forming a support to the centre column, 
which rises from the basin in a series of mould- 
ings, in which, at the junction of the four stays, 
is the chamber from which the water is supplied 
by four taps in the space between the stays. 
Here the shafts supporting the superstructure 





On the second day an excursion was under- | take a slightly tapering form, some 4 ft. high, 


taken to Stonehenge, Old Sarum, Stratford 
Church, Woodford Church, Great Durnford 
Church, Ogbury Camp, Lake House, and other 
places being noticed on the route. On the 
arrival of the party at Stonehenge, Dr. Thurnam, 


* 


terminating in a moulded and coronated cap, 
from inside of which rises a floriated pierced 
circular bracket, of an O G form, for supporting 
the canopy. On this circular band, at equal 
distancgs, are placed four small lamps. The 
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y takes a simple curved outline for some 
little height, and the plainness, which would 
otherwise be apparent, is relieved by a number 
of goblets filled with tracery, and surmounted 
by small finials. An open fret gives relief to 
this heavy portion, and terminates in a small 
dome, surmounted by a lamp. This fountain 
has had the site of the oid cross, where four 
roads meet, assigned to it. 








METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 


Art the last ordinary weekly meeting of this Board, the 

following proceedings took place :— 
City Improvements. 

Mr. Pollard, the clerk to the Board, read a letter from 
the City Commissioners of Sewers, stating that some of 
the houses were about to be removed at the corner of 
Gracechurch-street and Lombard-street, and that they 
had communicated with the Fishmongers’ Company, wit 
the view of widening those streets. That company had 
offered to sell the ground wanted for 8,000/., and the com- 
missioners asked the Board to contribute. 

The letter was referred to the streets committee, 


Ventilation of Sewers. 


Mr. Bazalgette said the Board had received various | 
plans for the ventilation of the sewers, They were under | 
consideration. 


Thames Embankment Works—Low Level Sewer, North, §c. | 


Mr. Bazalgette brought up his monthly report on the 
progress of these works, which stated as follows :— j 

“ North side of Thames (Contract No.1) between West- | 
minster and Waterloo Bridges.—About 1,415 ft. in length 
of timber coffer-dam have been either completed or are | 
in course of construction, and about 1,756 ft. in length 
of caisson dams are sunk, or in process of sinking. Struc- | 
tural works of concreting, brickwork, granite, and other 
masonry, X&c., are in various stages of progress within a | 
length of about 1,074 ft. of dam, and preparations are | 
made for excavating within a further 470 ft. of dam. As | 
part of the works, 72? ft. of the Low-level Sewer, 284 ft. of 
the flushing-sewer, and 1,600 ft. of the 4 ft. by 2 ft. 8 in. | 
brick sewer for intercepting small drains, &c., have been 





| 


| of the inhabitants of a large district of the parish 








future per month to complete the contract within the 
time specified, extras included, was 27,6451, The value of 
the work done on contract No. 2, including plant and 
materials on the ground, amounts to 144,871, w 
showed the amount of the peexe per month to be 
8,048/, The amount required in future to complete the 
contract within the time specified was 14,021/. 

In reply to a question, 

The Engineer further stated that the value of the works 
done in the last two months amounted to 45,000/. | 

Mr. L. Taylor moved that the statement of the engineer 
be entered upon the minutes, 

Mr. Carpmael said, that at the rate they had been 
going “3 they would complete the works in the tame 
specified. 

. Taylor said he was credibly informed that it would 
be years before the works would be finished. 

Mr. Bazalgette said the delay might be a few months, 
but certainly not years. 

The motion that the statement be entered on the 
minutes was agreed to, and the engineer was ordered to 
add a report of the state of the works to it. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Hollington (Susser).—The foundation-stone 
has been laid of a new church, to be called St. 
John the Evangelist’s, for the accommodation 


which has sprung up within the past few years. 
The site is about two miles and a half to the 
north-west of Hastings, on a rising ground to the 
right of the road which leads to Beauport and 
Battle, and just beyond Tivoli. It will be inthe 
Gothic style, and capable of accommodating 
about 400 persons. Mr. Edward A. Wyon was 
the architect of the design chosen out of five 
submitted for approval, and the tender of Mr. 
John Howell for 3,3421. was accepted. 





Leicester.—The chief stone of the new church 





stitute for the stoves formerly employed for the 
purpose of warming the church. The side-wallg 


hich | Of the new chancel stand on the old foundation ; 


but the present chancel is longer than its pre. 
decessor, by reason of its having an apsidal 
ending. The walls exteriorly are constructed of 
stone of the same kind as that used in the other 
portions of the church; and, in the interior, 
above the string-course of the windows, they are 
finished with the same material. The roof ig 
open-timbered, and of English oak. The seven 
windows of the apse are filled with stained-glass, 
each of two main lights and tracery, of the Early 
Decorated period, the whole forming a publie 
memorial of the late Mrs. Parke, of the Deanery, 
The windows are designed to illustrate the 
mission of our Lord upon earth, and that of hig 
apostles, St. Peter, either by his figure or in 
emblems (as the patron saint of the church), 
being always borne in mind, subservient to our 
Lord, of course. The outer windows, north and 
south, are of single figures, four figures in each 
window. The four on the north side represent 
the Gospel writers, St. Matthew, St. Mark, St, 
Luke, and St. John; and the four on the south 
side the Epistle writers, St. James, St. Peter, 
St. Paul, and St. Jude. These figures are placed 
upon a diapered curtain background. The main 
lights of the remaining windows of the apse con- 
tain a consecutive series of subjects from the 
life of our Lord:—1l. The Nativity; 2. The 
Epiphany ; 3. The Baptism; 4. The Transfigura- 
tion; 5. The Call of St. Peter; 6. The Agony in 
the Garden; 7. The Crucifixion; 8. The Resur- 
rection; 9. The Last Supper; 10. The Appear. 
anee to St. Mary Magdalene; 11. The Denial of 


of St. Matthew the Apostle in Chester-street has | St. Peter; 12. The Charge to St. Peter; 13. The 
been laid. The edifice, which is in the style of Ascension; 14. The Descent of the Holy Ghost, 
the fourteenth century, will consist of nave, |The cost of the windows was about 5001, The 


completed, and about 571 ft. of the subway have been | 8* ft. 6 in. by 30 ft.; north and south aisle, | first window eastward in the chancel and on the 
completed, or are in a forward state. The works at the 84 ft. 6 in. by 20 ft.; chancel, 86 ft. 8 in. by | south side is of a memorial character. It was 


Westminster steam-boat pier have been for the most part | 
brought up to the level of the subway, and the river wall | 
and works adjoining are in a still more forward state. | 
About 375,500 cubic yards of material have been filled in 
behind the embankment either from the land by means 
of carts, or dredged from the river and barged to the 
works, The approximate value of the whole of the fore- 
going, including the material and plant upon the ground, | 
is 215,9051., of which the sum of 45,321/. is for the pro- | 
gress made by Mr, Furness in the past two months. Of 
the total amount, the proportionate sum of 87,2101. is for 
works, 36,327/. for materials, and 92,368/. for plant. | 

Thames Embankment (Contract No.2) between Waterloo | 
Bridge and Temple-gardens.— The coffer-dam fronting 
Somerset House, and extending from the west end of this 
contract, near Waterloo Bridge, is completed and made 
watertight. The dam at the eastern end is also fast | 
approaching completion, and thus, by the completion of 
both dams, the entire length of works will shortly be 
enclosed from the effects of the tide. The construction of 
the Temple steamboat-pier is being rapidly pushed for- 
ward. Since my last report, 11,439 cubic yards of exca- 
vation have been removed, and 5,340 yards of concrete 
filled in, 167 rods of brickwork constructed for the low- 
level sewer and subway, and 7,364 cubic feet of granite 
bedded for the river-wall. The approximate value of the | 
whole of the works completed, and of the material and 
plant upon the ground, is 144,871/., or 18,145/, for the | 
progress made by Mr. Ritson in the past two months. 
Of the total amount, the sum of 85,054. is for works, | 
20,8001, for materials, and 39,0171. for plant. 

Low-level Sewer.—The total length of the main line of 
sewer completed is about 2 miles 1,985 ft., and of the Old 
Ford branch 3,211 ft., making in all a completed line of | 
about 3 miles of sewer. The works under the river Lea, | 
from their nature necessarily progress but slowly, but, at | 
the same time, they are proceeding safely and satisfactorily. | 
The total approximated value of the completed work is | 
144,119/., of which the sum of 26,6661, represents the work | 
done by Mr. Webster in the two past months. | 

South side of the Thames.—The Thames Embankment | 
works have been commenced. 

Greenwich and Deptford Sewers.—These works are now 
virtually completed.” 

The report was approved, 

Increase of Engineers’ Salaries. 

Mr. Pickett moved that certain resolutions of the Board, 
fixing the salaries of the chief engineer and his assistants, 
be rescinded, with the view of increasing their remunera- 
tion. He proposed to raise that of Mr. Bazalgette to 
2,0001, a year. 

Mr. H. L. Taylor moved that the whole question be 
referred to a committee of the whole Board, and report. 

After a long di ion the dinent was carried by 
& majority of 26 to 3. 


The Thames Embankment Contracts and the Contractors, 


; 

The engineer brought up his replies to the questions | 
that had been put to him by Mr. H. L, Taylor, relative to 
the Thames Embankment contracts, on Friday previous. 





They were as follows:—The contract No. 1 amounted to | . 


520,0001., for No. 2, 29,0001. The date of the order to | 
commence No. 1 was the 10th of February, 1864, and the | 


26 ft.; and chancel aisle, 26 ft. 8 in. by 22 ft. | 
The tower will be at the south-east angle of the | 
building, with vestries under it. The height of | 
the spire will be 220 ft. to 230 ft. The church | 


| will be built of Mountsorrel stone, with brick | 


dressings. The principal entrance will be at the 
west end of the nave, and another entrance will 
be provided at the south porch, and a private 
entrance is to be placed for the clergymen at the 
north side. The architect is Mr. Scott, and the 


| contractor, Mr. J. W. Tims, of Stamford. The 


whole of the works, which are expected to be 
completed in November, 1866, are being con- 
structed under the superintendence of Mr. Saville, 
as clerk of the works. It is calculated that the 
building will accommodate 1,100 persons. 
Wolverhampton.—The restorations of the col- 
legiate church of St. Peter, in this town, have 
been completed, and the church re-opened. In 
the nave the clerestory has been rebuilt, and a 


| new roof erected, in substitution of that pre- 


viously existing. The new roof is in the Perpen- 
dicular style. The material used is English oak. 


| A new oak roof, of plainer design than that of 


the nave, has also been placed on the north 
aisle. The south aisle roof is likewise entirely 
new. The porch has been restored, and a new 
parapet added. The lead-work of the tower has 
been repaired, and new parapets and pinnacles 
have been erected. The surface of the tower 
required but little repair, that part of the 
church being built of a superior kind of stone to 
the rest of the building. The west front is new, 
and constitutes one of the main features of the 
building. It replaces a restoration of a few 
years previously, combining anomalies, in an 
architectural point of view. In the north tran- 
sept, the “ very beautiful roof,” as the architect 
describes it, has been repaired. In a niche in 
the transept has been placed a full-length statue 
of John the Baptist, in Caen stone, executed by 
Mr. Earp, of London. A new roof, corresponding 


_with that of the north transept, replaces the 


previously-existing covering of the south tran- 
sept. The whole of the windows have been 
re-glazed. An improvement has been effected 
in the drainage. In the interior of the church, 
an old organ-gallery at the east end of the nave 


contractor was bound to coments it within a period of | has been removed, and a floor under the tower cut 


two years and six months, 
No, 2 was dated the 19th of March, 1964, and the contrac- 
tor was bound to complete it in two years. The con- 
tractors did not obtain possession of the wharfs and 
ground necessary until some time after the date of the 
engmeer's orders; and there were other causes of delay, 
for which the contraetor was not responsible. The penalty 
for the non-compiletion of the work at the specified time 
wae | per cent. on the amount of the tender for each and 
every week that might elapse between the appointed and 
the actual time of completion. That amounted to 5,200/. 
per week on contract No. 1, and 2,290/. per week on con- 
tract No.2. The value of No. 1 contract, including plant 
and materials on the ground, was 215,9051., which showed 
a monthly progress of 11,363/, The amount required in 


he order for commencing | 


away, thus opening a view from the western 
door to the end of the chancel. The piers and 
arches under the tower have been restored. In 
the nave and north and south transepts the 
| walls, which had been disfigured years ago by 
whitewash, have been scraped and restored, and 
the warm facing of the red sandstone is now 
exhibited as in the early history of the church. 
In the side aisles the old plaster has been 
removed, and new put on im its place. A hot- 
water apparatus has been introduced, as a sub- 








- 


erected in commemoration of the death by 
drowning of the Rev. T. H. Campbell, his wife, 
and five children, at Dunedin, in New Zealand. 
In the main part of the centre is a single figure, 
nearly life-size, of Our Lord Walking on the Sea 
(St. Mark, vi. 50); above Him, a cross of 
stars, to represent the constellation of the 
southern cross, the sign of the southern hemi- 
sphere ; on the left, Noah, with his ark behind 
him, as a symbol of resurrection, and especially 
from a watery grave; to the right, St. Peter, 
with a net,as afisher of men. The lower portion 
of the window is filled with groups: under 
Noah, Noah’s Sacrifice (the rainbow intended as 
a symbol of covenr . with God); under our 
Lord, His Blessing Little Children; under St. 
Peter, our Lord’s charge, “Feed my Sheep.” 
All these windows are the production of Messrs. 
O’Connor, of London. The other windows of 
the chancel are of ordinary glass. The restora- 
tion was planned by Mr. Christian, of London, 
and the works have been executed, under his 
superintendence, by Messrs. G. & F. Higham, 
builders, Wolverhampton. 

Leintwardine.—The parish church has been re- 
opened. The restoration has been carried out 
according to plana prepared by Mr. Nicholson, 
the diocesan architect. The first work was to 
rid the church of its galleries and the seats in 
the nave, the former being abolished entirely, 
and the latter superseded by low, open seats of 
red deal, stained and varnished. The roof and 
the pillars of the aisles and the walls have been 
cleared of whitewash. This operation disclosed 
to view in the roof of the nave some oak carving 
of the fifteenth century, which has been restored 
by Mr. Merrick, of Hereford, who was the con- 
tractor for the whole of the interior work. The 
roof of the north aisle has been restored, but 
that of the opposite side has been replaced by 
new one. The roofs, nearly flat, were 
covered with lead, which was found to be ina 
very rotten state; and this, therefore, has been 
removed and new substituted. The masonry of 
the walls has been freshly pointed and restored. 
The principal alteration internally has been, 
perhaps, the elevation of the chancel arch. The 
church will now afford accommodation to 600 or 
700 persons. The contract for the exterior work 
was taken by Mr. Taylor. The total cost of the 
work, we believe, is about 2,2001., which is ex- 
clusive of the repair of the tower, which will be 
commenced as soon as the funds in hand will 
justify. During the excavations for laying the 
new floor of the church, there were brought to 
light a number of encaustic tiles bearing the 
arms of the family of Hugh de Mortimer, who, 
as an ancient document informs us, gave the 
parish church and other properties to the Abbey 
at Wigmore, 
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THE THEATRE. 


Princess's Theatre.—Whatever objection may 
have been felt on the first night to Mr. 
Reade’s drama, “It is Never too Late to Mend,” 
it now “goes” successfully from beginning to 
end. The second act, showing what has been 
done at times in our prisons, is not so agreeable 
as the rest of the piece ; but it tells a useful 
story, and may serve to disabuse that portion of 
the public who have taken it into their heads to 
believe that to be sent to jail now-a-days is no 
punishment. The piece was played for some 
time in its present shape in Manchester, where 
Mr. 8. Calhaem acted, as now, the Australian 
Jacky. Mr. Vining plays Robinson, the reformed 
thief, with great vigour and force; and Mr. 
Dominick Murray, Mr. T. Mead (better known 
in the East than the West), Mr. J. G. Shore, 
and Mr. F. Villiers, also merit commendation. 
Mr. F. Lloyds has again produced some very 
striking scenery, especially “The Grove Farm,” 
with all the adjuncts of farm life, the interior of 
a “ Model-prison,” and a “ Ravine,” in Australia. 
The last is seen under three aspects,—moon- 


Tape Booxs.—Messrs. Cottam & Co., of| Tar Taames Ewpanxwent.—Within the last 
Winsley-street, have recently issued two cata- | few days the cofferdam fronting Somerset House, 
logues which will be found useful ; one of Stable | and extending to the west end of No. 2 contract, 
Fittings, the other of Balconets and Railings for | near Waterloo-bridge, has been completed and 
tombs, graves, and chancels. The prices are| made water-tight. The dam at the eastern end 
given, and the drawings are to scale. Some of | is also fast approaching completion ; and thus by 
the designs for railing are exceedingly satis-| the completion of both dams the entire line of 
factory. In respect of good workmanship the | works will shortly be inclosed from the effects of 
Messrs. Cottam need no commendation from us | the tide. 
now. 
| Concrete.—Sir: In your last number you 
BikENHEAD Improvements. —On Tuesday, | speak of arches in concrete, the walls being 
the Birkenhead commissioners agreed to expend | 13 ft, apart. I have used this material exelu- 
21,3001. in the construction of a new road, to | sively, and in various ways, for many years. 
extend from the upper end of Hamilton-street | More than twenty years ago, at the residence of 
and join the Happy Valley-road, made by the) the Bishop of Exeter, Bishopstowe, Torquay, I 
Tranmere Local Board. The new thoroughfare | arched, or rather groined, the whole of the cel- 
is to be called the Borough-road, and will give | jars under the dining-room, &c.; also arches in 
ready access from Woodside Ferry to the heart | the corridors (which receive the floor above), 
of a suburban district, which is already being | and the ribs under being constructed in the 
rapidly covered with houses. The design in-| game manner.—JouN Mason. 
cludes a large square at the junction with Hamil- | 
ton-street, which will probably be used asa hay) Corron anp Liven Tissves. — Professor 
and straw market. | Boettger has discovered the means, by the aid 


/of chemistry, of recognising the presence of 
Suorenam Cuurcu.—It has been resolved by a 7, a wecng 8 P 





light, the rise of morning, and the setting sun, 


cotton in linen fabrics. He takes a piece of the 


few of the most influential parishioners to > lis 
— suspected cloth, about 2 in. by } in., and, after 







and is very artistically constructed and painted. | restore the entire building,—a work which, it is 

English Opera, Covent-garden.—The manage- |thought, cam be accomplished for 8,0001. or 
ment have put forth a very promising programme. | 9,0001., the expense being considerably curtailed 
The house will open on the 21st, with an English | by the circumstance that the whole of the old 
version of Meyerbeer’s “‘L’ Africaine,” the libretto | foundations have never been disturbed, and are 
translated by Mr. Chas. Lamb Kenney. A new | available for the work of re-building. ‘To con- 
opera by Mr. Henry Leslie, called “Ida,” will be | sider the matter and bring it more prominently 
produced early in the season; an operetta by | before the public, a vestry meeting was called, 
Mr. C. Deffel, called “Christmas Eve ;’ and a| and has passed resolutions approving of a report 
version of Felicien David’s “ Lalla Rookh.’’ A | prepared for presentation to the meeting. The 
grand ballet, too, will be early given. The list | plans were executed in 1853 by Mr. E. Car- 
of artistes engaged includes Miss Louisa Pyne, | penter, architect. A committee has been ap- 
Mdlle. Ida Gillies, Mdme. Sherrington, Mdlle. pointed by the vestry to carry out the objects of 


Florence Lancia, Mr. Chas. Adams, Mr. Haigh, 
Mr. Alberto Laurence, Mr. Henri Corri, and 
other well-known names. Those who desire to 
see an English Opera House established, where 
English composers and English singers may get 
a fair hearing, should support the present under- 
taking. 








Miscellanea, 


THe LATE Mr. Jonn Brown.— We mention 
with great regret the untimely death of this 
clever sketcher and earnest labourer in sanitary 
matters, of whom we took occasion to speak only 
a fortnight ago. He had been ill, but was better, 
and went down to Southampton last week to 
learn something of the sanitary condition of the 
town. 
which have not reached us, he fell from the quay 
into the water ; and, though he was rescued and 
rallied, diarrhoea set in, and he died the next 
day. He appears to have been kindly attended 
to by Dr. Cooper, and by Mr. Mabb, of the Plat- 
form Tavern. He has left a widow and several 
young children utterly destitute. 


Dusiin Exntsitron Awarps.—There has been 
a ceremonial in the Exhibition building, on the 
occasion of the declaration of the awards of the 


jurors. The Duke of Leinster presided. Ad- | 


dresses were delivered by the Duke of Leinster, 
Earl Russell, the Earl of Meath, Lord Houghton, 
the Lord Mayor, the Lord Chancellor, and Sir 
R. Peel. The price of admission was half a crown, 
but notwithstanding this charge there was a 
large assemblage. The building was brilliantly 
lighted up. The medals not being yet ready, 
the proceedings were necessarily confined to an 
announcement of the awards. 


INTERPRETATION OF CoNDITIONS OF SaLE.— 
On a sale of lands, by one of the conditions of 
sale it was provided that, im the event of the 
purchaser making any objection to the vendor’s 
title within a certain time, the vendor might, at 
his election, either rescind the contract on re- 
payment of the deposit money without interest 
or costs, or negotiate with a view to the removal 
of the objection; and by a farther condition it 
was provided that any such negotiation should 
not prejudice the vendor’s subsequent right to 
rescind. In this case (Gardour v. Lee) where, 
on the purchaser making an objection to the 
vendor's title, the vendor declared the objection 
unfounded and held the purchaser to his con- 
tract, it was held by the Court of Exchequer 
that this operated as an election on the part of 
the vendor not to rescind, and that he could not 
afterwards rescind on repayment of the bare 
deposit, but was liable for interest and costs at 
suit of the purchaser. 


By an accident, the exact particulars of | 


| the meeting. 
| Prympron Sr. Maurice, Devon: Mermorrar 
|or Str JosHua Reynoips.—A desire has been 
|expressed that some worthy memorial of Sir 
| Joshua Reynolds, in this his native place, should 
| be erected; and a window in the church, it is 
thought, will be at once the least expensive and 
most durable. At present, the visitors from all 
| parts who come to Plympton as the birthplace of 
| Reynolds, find little to remind them of him. 
The small town has a somewhat picturesque 
| appearance, owing to some of the houses being 
| built upon pillars, and thus extending over the 
| footpaths, The grammar-school, where Sir 
| Joshua was not only educated, but born, is almost 
shut out from view by a high wall, and is in bad 
repair. It is hoped that the Charity Commis- 
sion will shortly cause some of the ample funds 
in hand to be expended in the repair of the 
| building. The church itself requires a con- 
siderable outlay, and a committee is at work, 
| who hope to be able to do some portion of the 
restoration in the spring. A number of the very 
wealthy possessors of Reynolds’s pictures, it is 
hoped, will be willing to aid the committee, of 
|whom the perpetual curate, the Rev. Percy 
| Nicolas, is a member, with some small sum—say 
|10s.—from each person. Mr. Henry Graves, 
|6, Pall-mall, London, who has subscribed 51., 
| will receive subscriptions. 


j 


| Tae Hawks Memortat.—Shortly after Mr. | 
| Hawks’s death the workmen of the Gateshead | 
| lronworks resolved to erect a monument to his | 
| memory, and various designs were submitted for 


| that purpose. Ultimately one by Mr. J. Craggs, | 


having unravelled both weft and warp, plunges 
it in an alcoholic solution of aniline and fuchsine. 
The superfluous colouring matter is removed b 

washing the piece of cloth thus dyed pie 
times in water. If, while it is still wet, it be 
placed in a saucer containing ammonia, the 
cotton fibres will immediately become dis- 
coloured, while those of linen will preserve a 
fine red colour. 


CoMPLETION OF THE Pywevmatic DeEspatcr 
Ratmway.—A train of two trucks, containing a 
quantity of goods, has been driven through the 


| pneumatic despatch tubular line of railway, from 


the central station at the Bull and Gate, Hol- 
born, to the terminus on the premises of the 
London and North-Western Railway, at Euston- 
square, the carriages on their transit passing 
beneath the crowded thoroughfares of Holborn, 
Oxford-street, Tottenham-court-road, the Hamp- 
stead-road, and Drummond-street, to their des- 
tination. The time occupied in running between 
the two stations, a distance of about a couple of 
miles, was some five minutes. The line is now 
ready for opening between Holborn and Euston. 


Coat Mine at THE Foot or Mount Otympus, 
As soon as the discovery of coal in the neigh- 
bourhood of this classic mountain was communi- 
cated to the Viceroy of Egypt, he gave instruc- 
tions for at once exploring the seam. The works 
were successfully carried out ; and, after having 
reserved all the quantity necessary for the Azizié 
Comrany’s steamers, the Viceroy offered to sup- 
ply all nations with the combustible at 10 francs 
(8s.) per English ton, a lower price than that 
charged by any of the coal depdts existing on the 
shores of the Mediterranean. As coal can be 
transported from Mount Olympus and put in 
reserve at Suez at less expense than that fuel 
derived from any other source of supply, it is 
not improbable that depdts will be made for 
the use of the Red Sea trade in addition to the 
supplies that can be furnished to all Mediterra- 
nean steamers trading with the Eastern ports. 


Tue West Derby Main Ovrtet Sewer, Liver- 
poot.—At a recent meeting of the West Derby 
Local Board, it was reported that deputations 


|of the firm of Messrs. Craggs & Sons, of the | from the main sewerage committee of the West 


| Percy-street Marble Works, was selected. The | 
| artist is a native of Gateshead. The memorial 
consists of a statue of the late alderman on a} 
pedestal, on either side of which is a drinking- | 
fountain. The figure, which is 7 ft. 3 in. high, | 
has been cut out of a block of Sicilian marble, 
which originally weighed about 7 tons. Mr. 
Hawks is represented in his official costume as 
mayor of Gateshead. The pedestal, which is 
formed of Pruddom stone, is about 14 ft. high, 
and rests upon a large double stone platform, the 
second layer being less, so as to admit of an ap- 
proach to the plinth by astep. On either side 
of the monument the drinking-fountains are 
placed. The fountains are of iron, with basins 
of Sicilian marble, which are supported on pedes- 
tals of Pruddom stone. The fountains work | 





Derby Local Board and the Walton Local Board 
had met to consider how the expenses of the 
main outlet sewer should be defrayed by the re- 
spective Boards, and that the deputation from 
the Walton Board had made a proposition to the 
effect that the total cost of the whole sewer 
should be defrayed by the two Boards in respect 
to their own acreage, and that the repair and 
maintenance of the sewer be paid for on the 
same principle. Mr. Pearson Lee’s tender was 
recommended to be accepted. It was stated 
that the amount which would have to be paid 
by the West Derby Board for the work done in 
that township was 9,2341., that being the esti- 
mate for the high-level sewer. The estimate 
upon a low-level amounted to 12,7601., the dif- 
ference between these sums being paid by the 











































upon a principle patented by Mr. Macfarlane, of railway company under whose line the sewer 
Glasgow, the water being obtainable by pressing | must pass in its progress across Prescot-road 
the drinking-cup against a button spring in aj and Edge-lane. The proceedings of the com- 
socket immediately below the supply pipes.| mittee were confirmed, excepting that part 
Two cups are attached to each fountain, and are relating to the portion of the sewer in which the 
so suspended by chains that they cannot touch | Walton Board was concerned, and which was 
the marble basins, which therefore will not be | referred back to the committee for further con- 








injured by the cups being thrown upon them. | sideration. 
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CamBRIDGE.—The new university club-rooms 
are being commenced, from a design by Mr. 
Waterhouse. Messrs. Jackson & Shaw, of Lon- 
don, are the contractors. Little Casterton free- 
stone, a correspondent states, is to be used. 


Raitway Retvrns.—The ‘traffic receipts df 
railways in the United Kingdom amounted for 
the week ending the 30th of September, on 12,252 
miles, to 754,5081., and for the corresponding 
week of last year, on 11,915 miles, to 707,2401., 
showing an increase of 337 miles and of 47,2681. 


TuE New Covrts or Justice.—The Commis- 
sioners of the Courts of Justice Concentration 
Site Act have taken possession of their official 
residence, at the old Insolvent Debtors’ Court, 
in Portugal-street; and are causing notices to 
be served upon all persons having any interest in 
the proposed site for the erection of such courts. 
The following is the form of such notice :—“ If 
after twenty-one days’ date no claim is sent in, 
the Commissioners will proceed ex parte under | 


the 21st and following sections to ascertain the | 


value of such houses as may be required to be 
pulled down for the purpose of clearance.” 


Tue Norwich Srrikk.—The carpenters’ and | 
joiners’ strike, at Norwich, having continued for | 
more than a week, a meeting ‘of the master | 


builders was convened at the “Rampant Horse | 


Hotel. The attendance was numerous, and com. | 
prised the principal builders in the city. Mr. 


J. W. Lacey having been called to the chair, it | 


was unanimously resolved that the increased 


rate of wages demanded by the workmen be not | 
paid until a sufficient time has elapsed for the | 
completing of existing contracts, but that such | 


increased rate shall be paid from the Ist of 
March next. 


MEETING OF WooD-CARVERS, BIRMINGHAM.— 
The general wood-carvers of this town held a) 
meeting at the Rodney Inn, Hill-street, on | 
Monday last, for the purpose of taking into 
consideration the best means of promoting the | 
interest of their trade, which, for want of unity | 
and combination, has fallen into a serious state 
of decay. It was shown by several speakers 
that an unfair and ruinous competition existed 
in most of its branches, which need not be the | 
case if a friendly communication were kept up | 
among them. After some consideration, it was 
resolved to amalgamate with the Cabinet Makers’ 
Society of this town, and contribute to their 
funds, but to regulate prices by a separate com- 
mittee. The resolution was unanimously car- 
ried, and all present gave in their names to join 
the above-named society. 





ADVERTISEMENT. | 

CHURCH, TURRET, and STABLE CLOCKS. 
J. W. BENSON, having erected steam-power 
and improved machinery for clock-making, at 
the manufactory, Ludgate-hill, will be glad to 
furnish to clergymen, architects, and committees, 
Estimates and Specifications of every descrip- 
tion of Horological Machine, especially cathedral 
and public clocks, chiming tunes on any number 
of bells. A descriptive pamphlet on Church 
Clocks post free for one stamp. Watch and 
Clock Maker by Warrant of Appointment to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and maker of the 
great clock for the Exhibition, 1862. 33 & 34, 
Ludgate-hill, E.C. Established 1749. 





TENDERS 


For additions to house at Mill’s-pit, Hendon, for Mr. 
H. na Quantities not supplied, Mr. Thos, Harris, 
architect :— 


OE Be OM, | siceyssiansresinnietcnnots £362 7 O 
Mii ssiutsiiiniataaiphantibiataiiaiintkenstduismpsies 325 0 0 
Howard & Sons (accepted) ......... 318 0 0 





For alteration to premises No. 136, Regent-street, W., 
i Bs J. Izzard, fittings not included, Quantities by 
r. Snell 


Simeon aE Wietiaciivestd £955 0 0 
Longmire & Burge ..................... 92 0 0 
Moultrie besappiipentaninnnioesesousoenéas vein $32 0 0 





For parsonage-house for Mortlake, Surrey, to be 
erected at East Sheen, on land presented by the Right 
Hon. James Stuart W ortley, under the direction of Mr. 
Hudson, architect. Quantities supplied :— 


For the erection of three houses and High-street, 
—_ for Mr, Frederick Charsley. Mr. H. Sargeant, 
architect :— 






ne og batdiecaseienvenel bcsinee sees. £3,980 0 O 
Harley... . 8,785 0 0 
Watson . 3,700 0 0 
OE 2 SRS RRR i EE le . 8,642 0 0 
5 erat a eower 3,640 0 0 
BIE senincgcncvnsnsdinesduinnentenin . 3,564 0 0 





For repairs, Oakfield House, Streatham-common, Mr, 
James Harrison, architect :— 
BOE niseciupintonsseccasiiasinetebounnsebel £485 0 Ol 
Colls.. we 0 






Frost . . 802 0 0 
Richardson ......... . 288 0 0 
OR el EGE OE 140 0 O! 





For completion of the central buildings of the proprie- 
tary school, pant Mr. Geo, Bidlake, architect :-— 
OENGIG csversesccsunesensornnteawwinies £4,954 0 0 





For the erection of the Wrekin Hotel, Wellington, 
Shropshire. Mr, Geo. Bidlake, architect :— 
Troe h Bowe ..ccipcesiseisorasavevatven £3,570 0 0 





For works to house No. 26, Duke-street, Portland- 
place, for Mr. Hall. Mr. Bull, achitect. Raising present 
aany 1 foot, and building another story and repairs :— 

0 








RR IE a AOR AL £448 15 
DGRORDROM  sesescsecceesncvacnnzacasisnne 487 10 0 
Stephens & Watson..............0000 - #1 0 0 
For building villa residence at Finchley, for Mr. A, E. 

| Marquarson :— 
BREVOISG 5... ccvvecesesnsssevesievensecesvonesees £995 0 0 
Howard . soe 5 
EVER css cisheveocessidibetiliiassieabe teu’ 








For alterations and additions to two houses in Fran- 
chise-street, Hornsey-road, Holloway. Mr. D. Gylby, 
architect :— 

Carter & Son..........scserrsesereees 


Magin ... piiceoo 
Gillet & Ww ‘isbey 


eoocoocso 
eoooocoo 








For various alterations and repairs to No. 15, Charles- 


| street, Middlesex Hospital, for Mr. Samuel South. Mr, 


F. F. Holsworth, architect. Quantities not supplied :— 
Baugh & Bryant .............sc0secsre0e £447 0 0 
SND ME WO nretntrss ncnscorinestiakewnes 418 0 0 





For alterations and additions to No. 4, Park-crescent, 
Regent's Park, for Mr. C.J. Allen. Mr. W. J. Trehearne, 
architect. Quantities supplied :— 


I, cn ccna aaa scene deahte £3,450 0 0 
Sharpington & Cole ............... 3,333 0 0 
Demos -F COle...cs.ccasvcsonevenesoias 3,048 0 0 
Longmire & Burge .............000+ 2,850 0 0 





For ees | a public house, corner of Pembroke-road, 
| Kilburn, for Mr. J. Garrett. Messrs, New & Cumings, 
| architects. Quantities supplied :— 
cc EES ite ROBES 
Tracey & Co 
Ebbs & Son 
WOEQUIOR . cnsssisincssissnntannsniinel 








For house at Acton, for Mr. W. Davis. Mr. 
architect :— 


Hill, 


coco wy Coco 
gooo & ooco 








For the erection of a public house at Lordship-lane, 

East Dulwich, for Miss Pamela Hudson, Quantities sup- 

plied b Messrs. Pain & Clark :— 

Weat & Moree ..........0s0s0 avveneen £2,048 0 0 
soe 2,020 

1 

1 

1 








For the erection of a pair of villas at New Malden, for 
Mr. G. Himus. Quantities by Messrs, Pain & Clark ;— 






Wardle & Baker ............s00.000 £1,480 0 0 
TINT ssc cconcocniorsecssasoliionimmnnnice 1,443 0 0 
MNDOD - .dedsoatssusocecias was - 1,385 0 O 
Parker 1,312 0 0 
Jones . 1,300 0 0 
WD pibsntecescieariedaeinnuccnd we Ue ee 
Wert & MOR occ cccitecseccicencciss 1,278 0 0 
BBB 5s csiccnsisiseeibeivions 1,177 0 0 





For the erection of house, shop, and warehouse, at 
Slough, for Mr. R. Griffith, Mr. H. Sargeant, — 


DONTE i ccntencisincdiinescesessevess £1,919 0 

WA GOOGE vivsitsscctncsatinsoess » 1,74 0 9 
Watson ...... ay ee 
W. Sargeant ...... + 169014 0 
Harley (accepted) ...............00 1,650 0 0 
Liddiard (withdrawn)............... 1,399 0 0 





For erecting a tavern in the Albert-road, St. John’s- 
wood, for Mr. D, Tildesley, Mr, F, G. Widdows, archi- 
tect :— 

Keilond (accepted) ..............0008 £1,800 0 0 





For alterations and repairs to Bush Hill House, Ed- 
monton, late in the occupation of the Dowager Countess 
of Meath, Mr. F. G. Widdows, architect :— 

Green & Son (accepted)............ £2,796 0 0 





For erecting a gardener’s Begs. Ridge-road, Enfield, 
for Mr. Bathgate. Mr. F. G. Widdows, Touhionnd: = 
Cushing (accepted) .............0000 "£209 0 0 








0 
¢ 
Sweet i) 
0 
0 


escococoo 





Bowling (accepted) 1,690 0 





TO CORRESPON DEN TS. 


wensutinion 

| L. M. H.—J. R.—G. W.—W. T.—A Sanitary Inspector.—H. T.— 
| W. W. L.A. & Co.—H. 8.-G. M.—W. R. C.—G. 8. & Co.—W. P.~— 
T. P.-C. A. B—W. B.—P. N.—J. F. C.— —H. W.—F. & A.—H, F.— 


For villa residence at Eltham, Kent, for Mr. W. Theak- | | Mr. 1.—1. H. L.—G. H, 8.—J, H.-A, & W.—J. W.—W, A. MJ. 0. 


stone. Mr. Herbert Ford, architect : oe 
Rawlins (accepted) .................. £1,354 0 0 


(in type).—C. F. (we cannot advise on ex parte statementa).—G, R. 
(next week).—B. B, (ditto).—J. G. B, (thanks). — Shakspeare Memorial 





(responsibility for assertion that the design we engrived has been 
selected for execution rests with the architect),—C. V.(we should 
prefer lead). 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses, 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be acoompanied by 
the name and address of the sender not necessarily for publication, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. __ 
Tre LEARNED “SOCIETIES, ARCHI- 


TECTS, and ANTIQU ARIES. Messrs. COX & WYMAN, hav 
in the pr in. 


ae | to Archmolugy, Architecture, and the Pine Arts, their 
Establishment ee ee for the execution of this class 
of PRINTING, in the best nar th p ¢, and at 
moderate prices, —COX & MAN, Fine-Art and Classical Printers, 
74-75, Great Queen-street, London, W.C. 

















Que Volume, ro 72 Plates, , with Latter-press and 
yal quarto, 72 _ press a 


OLLING’S ART FOLIAGE, 


In consequence of the great addition of Plates, Wood-cuts, and 
Letter-press, the publication of ABT FOLIAGE bas been delayed, but 
will now be ready for delivery on the let of November next. 

Price 30s, to Subscribers, whose names are sent to the Author, 
150, Hampetead-road, N.W. before November Ist, when the sub- 
—— -list will be positively closed, and the price permanently 
raised to 21. 10a, 


aE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCL. 





Is Published —— DAY (Saterday 


KNTL. 
I. JOURNALS AND CONNESPOX DENCE OF MISS BERRY, 
IL LIPS IN THE CRIMINAL 
Ill. THE ROCK-CUT TEMPLES OF IN INDIA, 
1V. LIFE OF CARL MARIA VON — 
V. CAMPBELL'S FROST AND FIk 
VL. POSTHUMOUS WRITINGS OF ALEXIS DE TOCQUAVILLE, 
VIL. PALGRAVE'S ARABIA 
Vill. THE CROMWELLIAN SETTLEMENT OF IRELAND. 
1X. SIR THOMAS WYSEK’S PELOPONNESUS. 
X. AMERICAN PSYCHOMANCY. 
London : LONGMANS & CO. Edinburgh: A. & C. BLACK. 


FOR ARCHIT&CTS, “ARDLORDS.” LAWYERS, AND 


N ANCIENT LIGHTS. 
By ROBERT KERR, Architect, Author of ‘ The English 
Gentieman’s House.” 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 


Pus QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CCXXXVI. is Published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS : 
I. ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. 
If, THE MARINER'S COMPASS. 
III. STATE AND PRO=PECTS OF ITALY. 
1V. PORTRY OF PRAED AND LORD HOUGHTON, 
V. THE EDUCATION OF THE BLIND. 
VI. FIBLD SPORTS OF THE ANCIENTS. 
Vil. THE GALLICAN CHURC 
Vill, ENCROAGHMENTS OF RUSSIA IN ASIA. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albermarie-street. 


KETCHLEY’S UNIVERSAL JOINER. 


This Machine has been awarded Two Medals this year,—one 
from the Royal Society’s Meeting at Plymouth, and one from the 
Dublin Exhibition. The Machine is working daiiy at the Dublin 
Exhibition, and at some of the best Firms in London —For further 


particulars, apply to 
WILLIAM SKETCHLEY, 
Wood-cutting Engineer, Weymouth. 


nd Kdition, revised, with 16 Plates, price 
UR DOMESTIC FIREPLACES: a 


Treatise on the Economical Use of Fuel and the Prevention of 


Smoke. 
By FREDERICK EDWARDS, Jap. 

“ Mr. Edwards has written a very interesting and valuable essay on 
the above subject.”"— A thenaum, 

“ All householders as well as architects will learn much from this 
terse and practical treatise.” — Spectator. 

London : ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192, Piccadilly. 
ABLES OF CURVES, 

Now ready, sogty-claet exude in box, waiscoat-pocket size, price 


3s. 64, (post free, 44) 
ABLES of TAN ‘NGENTIAL ANGLES 
and MULTIPLES for setting out Curves, from 5 to 200 radius, 
By ALEXANDER BRAZBLEY, C.E. 
London: LOCKWOOD & 0. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court. 


Fifth Edition, lately published, 8vo. cloth, now reduced to 12s. 


(Postage 8d.) 
(PREDGOLD'S PRACTICAL ESSAY on 
the STRENGTH of CAST IRON. 
Edited by EATON HODGKINSON, 
Together with HODGKINSON’S EXPERI MENTAL RESEARCHES. 
With eight plates and numerous woodcuts. 
LOCKWOOD & CO, 7, Stationers’ Ball-court. 


LOUDON'S RURAL ARCHITECTURE, TREES, AND SHRUBS. 
In 1 thick vol. 8vo. with about 2,000 Woodcuts, price 42). 


OUDON’S ENCYCLUPADIA of COT- 
TAGE, FARM, and VILLA ARCHITECTURE and FURNI- 
TURE, a: finaily revised and by the late ~ae — DON. 
Also, uniform, with above 2,000 Woodeu 


LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of TREES 
and SHRUBS. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO, Paternoster-row. 


HOW TO ae pale A HOUSE. 
Now Ready, 2nd vom Fenn eg |,» with 


HE GENTLEMAN'S "HOUSE ; or, How 


to Plan oa Residences, from the Passonage to the Palace. 
ae + Accommodation and Cost, and a Series of Selected 


By By ROBERT KERR, eg mae Professor of the Arts of Construction 
in King’s College, London, 

“ A very useful book, and at recommend it cordially.”~ Times. 

“ A book which practically and efficiently fulfils ali that it under- 
takes to do.”— Header. 

“ This is a genuine bok. It is characterized by unity of design, 
with clear arrangement.”—London Review, 

“ Professor Kerr's volame is a practical treatise that every man 
should study who is about to build himself a house.”— Zzaminer. 

“ A most valuable Joo ts ae og the | literature of our protesrion. 
It is a work of great and it wil become 4 
text-book for —. who are more pe Rmonees = Bulider. 

same Author, 8vo. 


ON ANCIENT LIGHTS: a * Book for Archi- 
tects, Surveyors, boa , and Landlords. 
OHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 









































TO ARCHITECTS, 
ERSPECTIVES DRAWN and 
COLOURED, in « superior manner, and COMPETITION 
DRAWINGS PREPARED, from rough sketches or otherwise.—App'Y 
to G. 43, Bedfurd-row, W.C, 








O ARCHITECTS.--A COUNTRY 
PRACTICE, yielding 6002. per reg and upwards, wiil admit 

a Gentleman, conn an. te toe half-share for 1,0000. 
required, a guaraut-e a be annum for the first two years = 





& ©V, 106, Great Kuseell-s 
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